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THE ANNUALS.---GEMS OF BEAUTY. 


Displayed ina series of Twelve highly-finished Engravings, from designs by 
E. T. Parris, Esq. with fanciful illustrations in verse, by the Countess of Bles- 
sington.— We like Mr. Parris better in the designs before us, than in those 
which last year appeared in a similar form, and in similar company: many of 
his devices, it is true, are the quintessence of conceit; he ia, moreover, op- 
pressed by a too constant love of finery—of lace veils and redundant curls, and 
superaoundant draperies, which is anything but artistic. Here, however, as in 
the ‘‘ Pearl,” a fair girl preparing herself for the bath,—the “ Sapphire,” a 
group of figures in Swiss costume,—and the ** Amethyst,” a lonely damsel 
looking sorrowful over a rich, jewelled chain,—he is simpler than we have often 
seen him, and therefore, more successful ; most of his designs, too, have been 
very carefully and delicately wrought up by the engravers to whom they have 
been intrusted. The difficulty of illustrating such a series must present itself 
to every one. Lady Blessington, however, if we are to judge by the present 
volume, writes all the better in proportion as her subject is impracticable : there 
is a point,fa delicacy, and, above all, an absence of affectation in her verse, which 


are nut to be reached by common rhymesters. We shall quote two of the 
“‘Gems of Beauty"— 





THE PEARL. 
Behold! half willing, half afraid, 
Her bath to enter,—clasping still 
Her broidered robe, the Indian maid 
Awaits her dusky handmaid’s skill— 


And now, her ear, as rose-leaf small, 

The clustered Orient pearls must leave ; 
While down her heavy tresses fall 

Like mists that shroud the star of eve. 


O never pa'e and spotless pearl, 

When first from Ocean’s depths conveyed, 
Was yet so pure as this fair girl, 

Shrinking, half willing, half afraid. 


THE OPAL. 
Mother. Thy cheek, mine own! of late a living rose 
That could the Bulbul cheat by its rich hue, 
To fancy it his own most odorous flower, 
Looks pale—Even so, that garden empress droops, 
Whea the sun glares too fiercely on her breast. 
Come let me place acharm upon thy brow, 
And may good apirits grant that never care - 
Approach to trace a single furrow there ! 


Daughter. Thy love, my mother, better far than ckarm 
Shall shield thy child, and yet this wondrous gem* 
Looks as though some strange influence it had won 
From the bright skies, for every rainbow hue 
Shoots quivering through its depths with changeful gleam, 
Like the mild lightnings of a summer eve. 


Mother. Even so doth love pervade a mother’s heart, 
Thus ever active, looks through her fond eyes ; 
And, should it change (believe not it can die), 

It is but to some other tint of Heaven, 
As thou wilt know when thou a mother art. 


Daughter. 1 know it now, foram I not thy child? 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

This Annual has always been remarkable for the variety and sprightliness of 
its prose, and fully maintains its character in the present volume, though we 
miss one of its chiefest ornaments from its pages—a sketch by the lady of 
“Our Village.” It opens with a brilliant extravagance, *‘ The Sorceress,’’ by 
its anonymous contributor. We have then a tale by Mr. James ; another ** The 
Alchemist’s Fortunes,’’ curious and antiquarian, by Miss Lawrence; ‘‘ The 
Nice Doctor,” and ** A Game at Coquetry,”’ two livelier sketches, by Mr. Dal- 
too and the Author of ‘* The Reformer”; a graphic picture of “ the dangers 
of the sea,” by Mrs. Lee; a historical anecdote of the Cavalier and Round- 


| And the warbied minstrelsy, 

Ebbing, flowing, like the sea, - 
Claims brief interludes from thee : 

Then, with simple swell and fall, 

Breaking beautiful through all, 

Let thy Pan-like pipe repeat 

| Few notes, but sweet. 


FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK. 

As formerly, Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-book contains a selection of plates 

| from various published works belonging to its proprietor, with illustrative verse 
by Miss Landon. Some of the heterogeneous subjects presented to this lady 

must have tried her versatility severely—but she has done her part easily and 

well; her verse seems to us more earnest, and more melodious in its structure 

| than formerly. Though our article be somewhat of the longest, and already 
| Well stored with light ware, we must steal one poem from this volume. It ac- 
companies a street scene in La Valetta, Malta. 


Young knight, that broidered cloak undo, 
And break that golden chain in two; 
Take from your hand its jewels fair, 
Shear those bright curls of sunny hair, 
And offer up at yonder shrine, 

The vanities that once were thine. 


No more, the victor of the ring, 

Thy triumphs will the minstrel sing, 
No more upon thy helm the glove 

Will ask of Fame to sanctivn Love, 
The saraband untrod must be, 

The lists, the dance, are closed to thee. 


Look to the past—if present there 

Be visible one great despair: 

Look to the future—if it give 

Nothing which charmeth thee to live,— 
Then come—the present knows its doom ; 
Thy heart already is a tomb. 


Thy cheek is pale—thy brow is worn— 

Thy lip is bitter in its scorn. 

I read in them the signs that tell 

The heart’s impassioned chronicle. 

*Tis past !—and Malta’s iron vow 

To thee is less than nothing now. 

THE ARISTOCRAT’S WIFE. 
[ Coneluded from the last Albion.} 

Old Guillot, whose ear had caught the announcement of the arrival of the 
Prussians, hobbled towards them, to interpose his lamentations and inquiries.— 
What was tobe done? Were they to resist, or submit to be burned, sacked, 
and pillaged, with Christian fortitude’ Or, were they to hand out, as their 
betters were doing on all sides, the flag of truce—(God save the mark ')—the 
drapleau blanc of the Bourbons? 

‘Rather with my own hand apply a lighted vrand to the foundations of my 
father’s house!” exclaimed his indignant master. But, as Léon spoke, his 
eye fell upon the noble figure of Margaret with all its womanly beauties—her 
large fair pensive forehead and thoughtful cheeks, rendered still more dazzlingly 
pale by the contrast of the luxuriant bands of raven hair bound closely round 
her finely formed head. He fancied that she trembled; he fancied that a 





ejaculations of the old people :—*' The Prussians, the Prussians—the barbarous, 
brntal Prussians.’ 

Involuntarily Léon shuddered, and drew a deep breath, as if wanting force to 
express what next he was about to utter. Then, without withdrawing his eyes 
from the person of Margaret, he resumed, in a hoarse whisper—‘ Monsieur 

Galiand, you have so long been master here that [ should be to blame to in- 
| terfere in this matter. My people, therefore, are at your disposal. Should the 
| enemy take Armentieres on their line of march, use any precaution you deem 
| necessary to your own safety and that of your daughter —Margaret,” he con- 
| “one lower tone, ‘‘when yesterday I learned that Breteuil had been 

among the first to throw aside the tricolour, and desert, with hi8 regiment, to 





slight quivering was perceptible round herlips, while she listened to the repeated | 
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ejaculation, when, having escaped from her father and locked herself into her 
‘ chamber, she sank upon a chair, to muse over the impending horrors of her 
position, and arm her courage for the event. The Prussians at band—her father 
and herself exposed to their vindictive outrages—her friend about to sacrifice 
himself for the falling cause! Already she seemed to hear the uproar of the 
approaching brigades, riotous with conquest and intemperance ; already she 
| seemed to behold Léon d’Armentieres rushing single-handed and alone against 
the ranks of the enemies of France—overcome by numbers— bleeding—mangled 
—crushed—dying among heaps of dead, She pressed her convulsed hands 
upon her ears, her eyes, as if to shut out sounds and sights at present wholly 
ideal. She gasped for breath—vainly she struggled against terrors amounting 
| to agony. At that moment, the disgust with which she was accustomed to 
| contemplate the probability of Breteuil’s return, was forgotten. Margaret would 
| have borne cheerfully with his insults, to have secured the safety of those she 
loved—her father, and him who had been the means of preserving her father’s 
grey hairs from sorrow and disgrace. 

“ Heaven have mercy on me, and grant me strength, for I must not pray for 
death—dare not pray for death!” she exclaimed, in a concentrated voice, over- 
powered by the throbbing of every pulse in her excited frame. ‘ No !—this 
is no moment for me to die! I must exert myself for the sake of my old 
father. I must rally in his defence, as he would have done in mine, before 
old age palsied his faculties and powers of action. I must live—I must take 
patience. Yet a while must! bear and suffer. The time is not come for my 
release,” 

“That night, no eye was closed at Armentiéres. The three poor, feeble, aged 
beings, so insufficient even to their own preservation, trembled with deeper terror 
when they remembered that Margaret was among them rather to defend than be 
defended ; and scarcely had the morning dawned, when detachments of peasants 
from the environs came threnging to the Chateau with tidings that the Prussians 
were advancing, spreading ruin and desolation on their path. But Margaret was 
now tranquillized into the calmness of despair. Even when the distant report 
of the enemy’s artillery proclaimed their approach, she did but move her lips in 
secret prayer; nor stirred—nor broke the silence she had preserved throughout 
that night of misery, One after another, harbingers of evil rushed in, an- 
nouncing new disasters, and the rapid: progress of the troops; till, at length, 
when their agony was at the utmost, came one with a countenance radiant with 
joy, crying aloud that the brigade which had been seen bearing down upon Ar- 
mentiéres, had made a sudden diversion to the left of the route, so thet, avoid- 
ing the Chateau, its line of march lay through the valley of Montmorency. 
Yes! the Chateau and its inbabitaute were safe ! 

Loud and reiterated were the thanksgivings of the helpless old people on re- 
ceiving the welcome intelligence ; yet Margaret, smitten with a sad presenti- 
ment, found no courage to utter a eyilable, “The Chateau and its inhabitants 
were safe ; but Bretewil wag with the triumphant Allies, and Léon, perhaps, 
with the slain! How were her doubts to be resolved !—when should she ob- 
tain further information? 

Amid the confusion incident on the march of a conquering army, authentic 
intellig was indeed hard to be obtained. Nothing was known with cer- 
tainty; and all that was known appeared fabulous. The investiture of Paris— 
the abdication of the Emperor! Were such things to be credised by those who 
had so long relied on the ascendant star of Napoleon? * 

Too speedily, however, and too authentically, was it made known to the un- 
happy Margaret, that her evil auguries were more than fulfiiled—that the yeung 
Baron d’Armentieres had not only fallen, but fallen a recreant anda traitor! With- 
in a few hours of their last interview, Léon was reported to have been seen at the 
Prussian head-quarters ; was said to have undertaken, on certain conditions, to 
bring over his detachment; and to have been sacrificed by his men at the mo- 
ment of attempting to shake their fidelity to the Emperor. ‘To obtain more ex- 
act details was impossible. Margaret had not even the comfort of knowing in 
what spot of earth the head she loved was laid inthe dust. His name had al- 
ready become a word of reproach among his men. They admitted that the body 
had been stripped for burial, when the advance of the enemy caused their posi- 
tion to be suddenly e ted: what became of the corse ef the renegade, they 
neither knew nor cared. - 

**So gallant—so noble—yet to die the death of a traitor!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet,as she sat, many weeks afterwards, resting her heavy head against the 
trunk of the old lime tree, under whose branches they had so often played of 
yore, and where they sat together at her first visit to the Chateau, after her ill- 
starred marriage. Her heart sickened as she looked upon the summer sky, and 
felt the lightsome breath of the summer breezes upon her cheek; and re- 














head days, powerfully wrought, by Mrs. Gore ; and two stories, ove a fragment | the conqueror, I exulted—God forgive me!—for I knew such vileness would } membered that Napoleon was pining in exile and captivity, and his young soldier 


of tragedy, the other in a gayer mood, by Mr. Henry F. Chorley. Besides 
these, we have poems by Miss Landon, Mr. C. Swain, Captain Calder Camp- 
bell, Delta, Mr. T. H. Bayly, Miss E. L. Montagu, and others. The following 


we shall extract :— 
THE BLACKBIRD. 
By J. Montgomery. 

‘* Those who live in the country, and who are apt to awake early on spring 
mornings, when all around is still, and the lark himself is yet on the ground, 
must often have been charmed with the solitary song of the Blackbird, a brief 
stave of six or seven notes only, followed by an interlude of silence, during 
which the ear listens eagerly for a repetition. His broad and homely strain, 


but augment your hatred and contempt for your husband. Now, therefore, if I 
follow up his footsteps, and give over my father’s house to shame, do not ¢hou, 
at least, despise me; for the sacrifice is wholly for thee—for thee, Margaret, 
whom I have loved so dearly—for thee, whom, from this hour, I shall behold no 
more.” 

And, long before Madame de Breteuil recovered<her self-possession suf- 
| ficiently to greet him with a word of gratitude, Armentieres had, indeed, dis- 
| appeared. He had come but to warn and to comfort—-he could not stay to 
defend. 

“« What is this 1*’ muttered old Galiand, picking up the parchment that lay un- 
noticed at her feet; while Guillot and the gardeners made their preparations, 


| 


different from that of every other minstrel of the woods, and chiming in at IN- | by hastily removing and secreting all articles of value at the Chateau, and, pro- 
tervals with the universal chorus of wild throats, is likewise known from infancy | fitting by the instruction of the old man, suspended a prodigious banner, formed 


to those who have been accustomed to walk abroad on Spring evenings. The | of a damask table-cloth, over the grand entrance. “‘A deed of bequest to 
yellow bill and glossy black plumage of the same conspicuous bird are equally | yary Margaret Countese de Breteuil, of the Chateau d’Armentieres!’ A very 
familiar to the eye of auch, when he flits from hedge to tree, or across a mea- pretty thought on the part of my young friend, at such a moment. But, though 
dow ; nor less so to their ear is the chuckling call with which he bolts out of &| there js little chance that a rash partisan like Léon will escape so desperate a 
bush before the startled passenger, who has unconsciously disturbed him on his | massacre as must mark the last day’s struggle in such a cause as that of France 
Perch. | against the world—still, my dear child, let me beg you not to indulge in any 
| flattering expectations from. this will of the baron; for, even should you suc- 
ceed to the Armentieres estates, they are so heavily encumbered by the mort- 
gages contracted by Léon at the time he so nobly become responsible for me 
to my creditors, that, were the property sold off, you would be but little the 
gainer.” 

«« When he became responsible for you to your creditors !”’ faltered Margaret, 
in a tone of inquiry. 

‘“« Ay, my dear; at such atime as this there is no use in keeping the secret, 
thowgh Monsieur le Baron always made it a great point that you should not be 
| taken into our confidence. But it is as well you should know that I might 
have ended my days in St. Pélagie, had it not been for the generosity of d’Ar- 
mentieres. The engagements in which I found myself involved by the villany 
of my partners, were such that nothing short of the promptitude with which our 
young friend came to my aid could have saved me. The more praiseworthy on 
his part, that he is no capitalist, poor gentleman. Nothing would serve him but 
he must raise money on his estates to do me service.” 

“ Bat you will be able to repay him‘” inquired Margaret, growing, if possi- 


Morning. 
Golden Bill! Golden Bill! 
Lo! the peep of day; 
All the air is cool and still, 
From the elm-tree on the hill, 
Chaunt away; 
While the moon drops down the west, 
Lies thy mate upon her nest, 
And the stars before the sun 
Melt, like snow-flakes, one by ene. 
Let thy loud and welcome lay 
Pour along 
Few notes, but strong. 


Evening. 

Jet-bright Wing! Jet-bright Wing ! 
Flit across the sunset glade ; 

ye tgpectbente ly. ble, paler than before 

Paria don! = ai thinks. "Bot things have tee sinking from indo wore; and nom 
While Some off the andinea em not a chance remains of the establishment of my affairs. To be sure, this will 
Birds of every plume and note P be no surprise to the Baron, for his own are scarcely in better plight ; and 
Strain the throat, | should he survive the struggle of to-morrow,” (Margaret hid her face in her 


Till beth hill and valley ring, | gages, to sell the estate of Armentieres ; and, in that case, what will become 
— 2 


eT — ; | of us? as ; 
unk pede ge Ad ng wearer from disease, and hence, in the East, is | “What will become of ws?--what will become of him!” was Margaret's 





| hands and groaned aloud,) “he will probably be compelled, by his mort: | 


lying in a dishonoured grave! But, above all, Breteuil was enjoying the fruits 
| of his treachery ; and she trembled at the certainty that the letters he had already 
| addressed her, must soon be followed by a personal interview, indispensable to 
| determine the relative position they were in future to maintain towards each 
other; for she felt that she had no longer a right to heap upon him the scorn 
earned by his treachery, now that Léon—her friend, her brother—had gone and 
| done likewise. She dreaded the arrival of the Count more, in fact, from the 
| fear that he might insult the memory of the unfortunate d’Armentieres, than 
| from any persenal apprehension of either his love or hatred. Breteuil had already 
expressed his wish for a legal separation; and, but for the necessities of her 
father, Margaret would have acceded to his proposal without a single condition. 
But what was to become of the decrepit aud destitute old man, now that his 
benefactor was in the dust? From that epoch of terror, when the arrival of the 
Prussian troops had been hourly expected, Baron Galiand had been in a state 
| of childishness ; and now that the legal term approached for removing the seals 
placed by the authorities of the district on the property of Armentieres, on re- 
ceiving an official announcement of Léon’s decease, it became necessary to pro- 
vide some asylum for the invalid. 

Twice did Margaret humiliate herself so far as to address to her husband a 
representation of the difficulties of her position, and an entreaty for hit com- 
mands. Bretevil was still silent; and, on the day when the heirs-at-law were 
to arrive at the Chateau, to sanction with their presence the formalities of the 
| law, Galiand and his daughter took refuge from general observation, in 2 
| miserable cottage, situated on the verge of the forest, which had been 
| sacked and partly destroyed by a skirmishing party, at the passage of the allied 
| troops. It was settled that they were to return at nightfall, and take up their 
temporary residence with Guillot and his wife ; but, long before night, long be- 
fore even noon, the old porter bustled his way to the hovel in quest of his be- 
loved nursling. Strange tidings awaited her. In éxamining the valuables 
hastily moved from their secreting place, and amassed her, to be sealed up 
by the Juge de Paix, one of the first objects discovered was the will confided 
by Léon to the unheeding charge of Margaret, at their last cruel interview; by 
virtue of which Madame de Breteuil became suleé inheritor of the estates of 
Armentiéres ! ' , 

“If the old gentleman yonder had been himself,” cried Guillot, pointing to 
Galiand, who sat with drivelling lip and lustreless eye, unconscious of all that 
was passing around him. ‘he would not have lost sight of the precious docu- 
ment as you, my poor dear child, seem to have done. To be sure we have had 
trouble enough, since that black morning, to drive everything from our heads. 
But, if you had only given me a hint that the Baron hed made over to you the 
whole of his property ” —— 

“ Did be make over to me the whole of his property?” demanded Margaret, 
| with a bewildered air. “'True—I remember now! It was on perusing that 
will, that my father first acquainted me with the extent of our obligations to 
| Léon—it was in perusing that will, that I experienced @ presentiment that we 
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had parted for ever But from that hour to this, the noble bequest of Léon has 
never crossed iny mind.” 

‘In the confusion of the moment, the old Baron must have placed the parch- 
ment, for security, among the other family archives,” said Guillot ; “and thus, 
Heaven be thanked, it has come to light.” 

But, after the momentary exultation consequent on fidding herself preserved 
from want, and able to secure to her father’s old age an asylum, for which she 
was again indebted to the generosity of her only friend, Margaret half regretted 
the discovery of the will. First came the murmurs and reproaches of the sur- 
viving relatives of Léon; next, the conciliatory advances of her husband. It 
appears that Breteuil, though largely benefited by the fruits of his treason, 
found both places and pensions insufficient for the maintenance of his prodigal 
libertinism ; and no sooner were the Countess’s claims fully established, than 
he made his appearance at the Chateau—prepared, since conciliation had proved 
unavailing, to go all lengths in the exereise of his authority. 

* Your friendthe Baron (for friend, I suppose, I must in courtesy continue 
to call him) seems, madam, to have very imperfectly studied your interests,” 
observed he, with the coolest contempt ; *‘ since his disposal of the Armen- 
tiéres estates was executed in ignorance that, by his form of conveyance, the 
husband of his mistress, and not herself, is entitled to their enjoyment.” 

‘My friend, the Baron, probably considered,” replied Margaret, without 
deigning to notice the implied insult, ‘that a virtual separation having taken 
place between us, Count Philippe de Breteuil would scorn to participate in a 
bequest of so peculiar a nature.” 

‘He must have thought me, then, a greater ass than the sequel will prove 
me,” cried Breteuil, with a forced laugh. ‘ My marriage has been too bitter 
a pill, for ne to dispense with the gilding now afforded. Defrauded of the in- 
heritance promised by your father, this pitiful estate must assist in filling up the 
defect. I learn, indeed, from my lawyer,” he continued, fixing a significant look 
upon Margaret, ‘* that deeds are in existence, establishing your father's liability 
to the amount of certain mortgages hampering the estate; and that J, as hus- 
band of the universal legatee, become the creditor of Monsieur Galiand. It 
depends upon yourself, madam, to render me a lenient one.” 

“That Léon should have sacrificed life and honour for the preservation of 
this property, in order to cast it away upon the man whom he despised !” ex- 
claimed Madame de Breteuil, irritated beyond all self-control by the baseness of 
her husband's threats. 

** Are you so complete an idiot as to imagine,” retorted Breteuil, ‘‘ that it 
was ouly to preserve his old rat-hole of a Chateau, that d’Armentiéres sold him- 
self to the Prussians? You know better! You are fully aware that the chaste 
wife of his friend was the object of his generous solicitude. Yes!" added he, 
stamping with fury as he spoke—* yes! you are perfectly aware that, had his 
Margaret been in a place of safety, the Prussians might have used the founda- 
tions of his father's hearth for paving-stones for aught he cared. You—you 
were the cause of his death—you the cause of his shame, as you are now of 
mine!” 

A flood of tears—the first she had shed since her misfortunes—came to the 
relief of Madame de Breteuil. Léon was acquitted—Léon was guiltless! 
What had she done to become the object of so dear, so rooted a devotion !—or 
what had she done to incur the calamity of losing so true a friend? 


But her position admitted not of indulgence in such emotions. Many as had | 


been her earthly trials, she felt that more still awaited her. Breteuil was little 
inclined to neglect so advantageous an opportunity of establishing bimself in 





As with slow and languid utterance these declarations proceeded from the 
parched lips of the haggard wretch before her, Margaret drew gradually nearer 
to him, fixed a more piercing gaze upon his face, and lent a more eager ear unto 
his feeble accents, conviction and transport came at once, and an histerical shriek 
burst from the depths of her heart, as she cried aloud that Leon was restored 
to her—that the breath of life was, indeed, in his nostrils, and the yearning of 
human affection in his heart. 

* You are come to resume your rights,” cried she, exultingly. “ You are 
come to diffuse happiness—to dispense justice. The peor and the aged, the 
sick and the sorrowing, will bless the day that restores you to the home of your | 
fathers.” 

“Tam come for none of this. my Margaret,” answered Leon mildly. “ He 
who would diffuse happiness, must have peace within bis own bosom. He who 
would dispense justice, must have a heart free from reproach. The name 
which has become a byword among men, must never more presume to connect 
itself with the awards of virtue.” 

* Mean you,” cried Margaret, receding from his clasping arms, ‘that you 
will abandon to the caprices of Monsieur de Breteuil the poor who have labor- 
ed for you, or even the hound that has fawned upon you! You cannot be so 
heartless—so poor of spirit!” 

‘* Despise me, since it needs must be so,” replied the broken-hearted man, 
falling on the bench from which he had arisen on her approach to the cottage ; 
‘* for I do, indeed, want courage to brave the revilings of my brethren in arms— 
the scorn of the humble soldier, whose fidelity to his master raised him so high 
above me! I have severed myself from the past! Much anguish, nights of 
delirium, seem to have divided me from my very self. The sole portion to 
which I cling, is the remembrance of Margaret-—of Margaret, for which I ab- 
jured all that might have bound me to life. Yes! my determination is taken : 
I am about to quit France; self-condemned to the destiny of Cain, I am about 
to bear my burihen of remorse to another hemisphere. But I felt that it was 
not denied me to look on you again, ere ] departed; and J came hither, Mar- 
garet, inthe shadow of night—I took refuge in this desulate place—I have lin- 
gered here three days, three nights, without rest, without food, trusting that 
chance would bring you hither, or enable me to seek your presence. Iam ex- 
hausted now—muiserably exhausted. Had you delayed until another day, you 
might have found me lifeless here—my unclosed eyes still turned towards the 
home of my fathers, the walls that contaived al! that is dear to me on earth.” 

‘Return with me, openly, to the Chateau,” said Margaret, firmly. * Be 
yourself, Léon. Rise superior to the sport of circumstances. In an hour of 
mad excitement, vou sinned against your betterreason. In calm afterthought, 
you kave made atonement. ‘The past will be forgotten—your frailty forgiven. 
Return with me, and resume your rights !” 

“Never!” murmured her companion. ‘‘ Under the domination of the Bour- 
bons, France is nv country for me, You may overlook my faults—I will not 
hazard the contumely of others !” 

** Return with me,” persisted Margaret. ‘Return, my friend—-my cham- 
pion—my brother. Did you know how! have been trampled on—did you 
know what misery is heaped on my head—” 

‘Come thou rather, then, with me!”’ interrupted Léon, seizing her hands, 
and pressing them to his bosom. ‘* Come with me to the land of freedom— 
the land of labour and content. There, Margaret—-ihere we will create anew 
an honourable name—there we shall be happy—there”’ 

‘* There we should be se/f-condemned, even as here condemned by the sen- 








the favour of a certain portion of the community, as by the possessiun of a fine 
chateau de chasse in the neighbourhood of Paris. His present object wag to 
make Armeutieres his residence, as a pretext for absenting himself from a court 
where he was regarded with mistrust; little doubting that his wife would be 
contented to come to terms of compromise, accepting a sufficient maintenance 
for herself and her father, on condition of his undertaking to liquidate the en- 
cumbrances of the Armentieres estate. But the noble Margaret, ever ready to 
sacrifice her feelings to the claims of others, acquainted him that the impossi- 
bility of removing her infirm father from a home which hatit rendered dear and 
familiar, would compel her to the painful necessity of remaining under the same 
roof with him; and, though arrangements were made to prevent all further in- 
tercourse between them, Breteuil was at small pains to conceal his disappoint- 
ment at her tenacity. 

He resolved to weary out, by a series of petty personal annoyances, the pa- 
tience of one whose mind he could not bend, whose heart he could not break. 
Persuaded that the determination of Margaret to remain at Armentieres origi- 
nated in her attachment for her dead lover more than for her living father, he 
strove to wound her feelings in every point which the memory of Léon rendered 
vulnerable. Assuming, with the utmust rigour, the masterhood conceded him 
by the laws, he caused all the favourite horses of the Barou to be sold, the ta- 
vourite dogs to be destroyed. The old servants of the family were ignominious- 
ly dismissed ; even Guillot and his grey-headed wife were thrust out from the 
place which a location of fifty years seemed to have consecrated as their own. 
But Margaret beheld all in silence. She knew that remonstrance or reproach 


would but aggravate the evil; she knew tha! Philippe de Breteuil acknowledged | bably have regarded her miraculous narrative as the coinage of a disordered 


mind. But there was no mistrusting the ill-repressed emotion of Margaret. 
Such were the destinies of Margaret—the fearful fruit of a disorganized | He doubted not for a moment that Léon still lived, and had returned to claim 


no moral responsibility either to Heaven above or man below. 


frame of society ! 

** What but misery could spring from a marriage su disproportionate as mine?” 
faltered the high-minded Countess, as she roamed through the gardens, now 
grown cheerless in hereyes. ‘ Nature was outraged by such a compact, and 
my Ceath alone will make atonement A few short months, and my father will 
drop into the grave, and I shall be free to jay my head beside his grey hairs. 
For ao short a space, surely this man might leave me unmulested. I challenge 
not his rights—I resist not his encroachments—I oppose not his authority. 
Let him but refrain from insulting the dead—from desecrating all that 1s hal- 
lowed in my eyes by the memory of Léon—and the estate of Armentieres will 


| tence of mankind,” replied Margaret, extricating herself from his embraces. 
** Would you have me despise you—would you have me despise myself—even 
| as you despise and detest such things as Philippe de Bretevil! No! Léon. 


for whom! would lay down my life, or with whom I would as gladly share it, 
could our union subsist without a crime. But you are faint,” cried she, per- 
ceiving that his head drooped lower upon his bosom. ‘* You need food—you 
want repose. Léun—dear Léon—lean on me. To the Chateau—to the Cha- 
| teau !” 

| Fruitless were her exhortations. The excitement produced by their reunion 
| once tranquillized, d’Armentieres sank slowly on the ground, overpowered by 


Still let me love and reverence you as a dear and most devoted friend—as one | 


December 17, 


ascertained. I swearto you that Leon has been assassinated! His remains 

pone be far from hence. Let the wood be searched—let the ground be 
ug up.” 

“She will injure herself by this violence!” said Bretevil, mildly; “ carry 

her, therefore, to the carriage, and instantly away to Charenton. It is too severe 

a trial to behold my unfortunate wife in this condition.” 

? * * . * * 

“ And did they remove her ?” 

“ Was the Baron murdered in earnest 1” 

“So Margaret protested, when she shewed me the fragment of cloth which 

she fancied had formed part of his dress, and which, ever afterwards, she carried 

in her bosom.” 

“ Breteuil is one of the most popular men at the court of Louis Philippe. 

Tis now just twenty years since my interview with the Countess, his wife; 

and nearly nineteen since she was released from her mortal sufferings. Nothing 

was ever afterwards heard of the unfortunate Leon d’Armentieres.” . 

—_— 


JOURNEY TO INDIA. 


Adventures during a Journey overland to India by way of Egypt, Syria, and the 

Holy Land. By Major Skinner. 2 vols. Bentley. 

These are two of the most readable volumes we have looked into since the 
yearcame in. If a keen eye, a light heart, a frame capable of enduring any 
quantity of fatigue and “knocking about,” are qualifications for distinction 
among the travellers, Major Skinner may at once install himself as Pasha of 
the tribe—er take any other title which pleases him better; for he is wel! able 
to huld hisown. He describes with positive zest the hardships and annvuyances, 
which some of a less elastic spirit would commemorate in a jeremiade of many 
pages ; hunger, cold, the worst of bad weather, are to him so many things of 
course : where others set forth hedged round with escorts, and hampered with 
precautions, he travels unarmed and unprotected, save by his own strong arm 
and his cool and cheerful temper, felicitating himself at every step on having 
chosen the best mode of seeing the manners of the wild people among whom 
he rambles. In short, there is not a chapter in his book which 1s dull or unpro- 
fitable ; and we shall avail ourselves of as many of his adventures, for the 
amusement of our readers, as our space will permit. 

Major Skinner arrived in Marseilles on the 8th of December 1832; and, 
after some doubts and inquiries, was moved by universal recommendation tu 
take his passage for Alexandria in a vessel bearing the classical name of * Le 
Jeune Menandre,” whose captain was pronounced with one accord to be * un 
bon enfant.” The voyage proved the accuracy of the well-tried proverb, that 
* all is not gold that glitters ;"—the **bon enfant’? was as savage, dirty, and 
cowardly, as any other rascal whu ever navigated the Mediterranean ; and his 
passenger was right glad to find himself on Terra Firma again. We cannot 
do better than !et him describe his experiences of Alexandria: he arrived there 
on a Sunday. 

‘‘Whatever graye thoughts I may have indulged in on my way to the wharf, 
the moment I set my foot on shore they were dissipated ; it had been raining, 
and the ground was deep in mud; and ona space clear of everything but dirt, 
not very far from the water side, were huddled together a crowd of donkeys, 
their little ragged attendants * standing at ease.’ My coat and hat were signals 
for a charge ; down they came, and in an instant 1 was surrounded by the most 
riotous crew of urchins I had ever seen collected together. I was but a small 
prize among so many, but they were determined to share me, and fought and 
clamoured as if it had been a matter of the last importance. Whichever way I 
turned, a herd of donkeys was driven upon me. * Him kicks highest, captain,’ 
said one, in a mixture of Itaiian, Arabic, and English, laying on the poor beast 
with a whip of hide at the same time to prove his assertion. * * 

‘“] was not likely to escape from this little persecution ; and giving up the 
sauntering voyage of discovery I had meditated through the town, quietly sub- 
mitted to have a doukey driven between my legs, for this was rather the manner 
of my being mounted, than from any exertionof my own. After a gentle kick 
or two, which seemed merely a signal for starting, my running foot-boy lashed 

away in good earnest; occasionally, I must say, giving a random intimation to 











| fatigue, inanition, fever, and pain. Reluctant as she was to leave him in sucha 
| condition, Margaret felt that her only chance of preserving his life, was to has- 
ten back to the house to procure aid and nourishment ; and, whispering a few 
words of encouragement in his scarcely conscious ear, she hurried from the 
place, recrossed the brook, and, with incredible speed, regained the Chateau. 
The first person she encountered ov entering the courtyard, was the Count de 
Breteuil! Uttering a scarcely intelligible excuse, she broke from him, to pro- 


_ vide herself with wine and other restoratives. But, the suspicions of Breteuil 

being excited by her incoherence, he insisted on an explanation ; refusing to lose 
sight of her till she made ample confession of the cqpse of her agitation. There 
was no alternative. Delay must be fatal to Léon. She told all—she implored 


the assistance of Bretevil—she threw herself on his mercy. 
But for the intense agitation manifested by his wife, Bretevil would pro- 


his own. 





my rightleg of what he wasabout. * * 

‘“‘T at length reached a turn in the long lane, and found on one side, near the 
sea, a cuffev-house, in which were seated Turks and Arabs, and near which the 
| business of justice seemed to be carried on; while, on the other, were the mer- 
chants in the midst of their bales, squatting in little stalls. I seemed to be 
thoroughly in the East. Veiled damsels and loaded porters, pompous Turks 
and dirty fellahs, with strings of donkeys pushing their way, indifferent of the 
kicks and curses that assailed them as they unceremoniously disturbed the 
lounging progress of the foot-passengers, were all around me. The confusion 
put all thoughts of my own purpose out of my head; so onI trotted, at the 
discretion of the little imp at my heels, who flogged away as if he at any rate 
had no care for my plans. I formed but a very passive member of the trio to 
which I belonged ; as a formidable blow on my donkey's head, from some pass- 
ing stick, very soon convinced me. At this, the beast suddenly twisted into 
the mouth of a narrow lane, which seemed from the smell to be the tobacco 
bazaar; when in rushed a crowd of every description, as if pressed by some 
terrib e enemy,—an avalanche could not have more confused the city. When 


| 
| 
| 





‘You say truly—not a moment must be lost!” he exclaimed, drawing her | the panic had subsided, in majestic state came the governor's cuach ; and indeed 
| suddenly into the vaulted chamber which served as the domestic chapel of the | it was necessary to fly from it. Away it rattled with four horses and a propor- 
Chateau. And, in a moment, the Countess discovered that she had fallen into | tiun of outriders, as indifferently as if it had been flying over Salisbury Plain, 


a snare—that she was a prisoner—that the secret of Léon was in the keeping | bumping against the shops from side to side as it went. It would not have 


of his deadliest enemy! Vainly did she shriek for help—vainly tear her hair, | been possible to upset it; and, aware of this security, with most imposing dig- 
and call for mercy. The chapel stood apart from the house; no one heard—no | nity sat the Pasha of Alexandria, with an amber-headed pipe at his mouth, and 


| one heeded. The heavy minutes lengthened into hours. The evening light 
| from the lofty windows proclaimed the close of day ; and Margaret felt that the 
| fate of Léon was by that time decided. To the impassiuned state of excite- 


soon be at bis disposal ”’ | t.ent under which she had been labouring, succeeded, at length, a heavy stu- 

Wandering in sorrowful meditation, the steps of Margaret gradually tra- | por. In her intervals of cunsciousness, she perceived that food was set beside 
versed the pleasure-grounds. Having crossed the brook, she entered the shady | her—that a mattrass had been placed for her on the marble floor. 
pathways of thuse hanging wocds where Léon and herself had enjoyed to- At length, she heard footsteps approaching the door ; and, starting up, strove 
gether so many a solitary hour. Her father was, as usual, sleeping away his | to smooth her disordered dress, and bind back her dishevelled hair. But, when 
afternoon ; Breieuil and a company of guests were off to the chase in an op- | the infamous Breteuil, followed by several strangers, entered the chapel, unable 
posite direction ; and the unhappy woman felt doubly at liberty to enjoy ber | to restrain herself, she rushed towards him, and demanded with frantic vio- 
only remaining solace—the free light and free air of heaven, in solitude and | |ence, what he had done with her friend—whether Léon yet lived, and lived 
silence Pausing here and there, to dwell upon reminiscences of happier | for her. 
times, or to pluck a flower from the very root which had once appeared to throw “You perceive, gentlemen,” said Breteuil, addressing himself to his compa- 
up its silvery blossoms for her delight, and the delight of one who must behold | niozs, “that my statement was not exaggerated. A more confirmed case of 
them no more, the Countess found herself at length resting against the stem of mental aberration never manifested itself. Before, however, you remove the 
a shattered tree, close beside the isolated hovel in which she and her father had | unhappy lady to the asylum at Charenton, I could wish you to examine her 
taken refuge on the day of the arrival of the judges of the district. case more particularly. You will find her insist that the unfortunate Baron 

** Better, perhaps, had the will never been found!” she exclaimed, flinging a d'Armentieres (who, as you all know, fell a victim six months agu in the 
careless glance upon the blackened walls ‘* Were the natural heirs of Léon pos- | neighbourhood of Montereav) is still alive, and inhabiting this Chateau. She 
sessors here, would they have driven forth his poor to perish '—would they have | wi!] tell you that she saw him yesterday,” he continued, disengaging from his 
dismissed his faithful servauts, or slain his faithful dog? Better bad the will | sleeve the grasping hands of Margaret, and turning away from the expressive 
never been found !” | glance fixed by her dark eyes upon his face. 

And with the restlessness of feelings ill at ease, Margaret was about to enter ** And is your villany equal to this?” she ejaculated, perceiving, in a moment, 
the cottage, when she perceived, with surprise, that the door, usually banging the drift of his assertions.” 
shattered upon its hinges, was carefully closed. She applied her hand to the — ** You will, I trust, be gentle in your treatment, gentlemen,” resumed Bre- 
lock, to ascertain the cause of so sirange a circuinstance; but, lo! the dvor | teuil, preparing to quitthe room. ‘ This lady merits every deference—every 
was barred and bolted within. consideration at your hands.”’ 

Attributing the change to some caprice on the part of the Count de Bre- He went ; and Margaret trusted that, during his absence, her simple history 
teuil, Margaret was about to quit the spot and pursue her lonely wanderings, | would suffice to enlighten the professional judges to whom her case was en- 
when, fixing her eyes inquiringly upon the dilapidated building as she regained | trusted. Butto her grief and dismay, she perceived that every word she utter. 
the path, she heard the lock.graie as with a turning key, and aaw the door slow- | ed, yielding confirmation to their preconceived idea, served only to establish 
ly open upon its hinges. Yet no one came forth—no one was visible—and a | the evidence of- her insanity 
cold dew of terror roee upon the brow of the Countess, as the mystery seemed ** Poor creature !—;,oor unhappy young creature?” exclaimed the elder of 
to involve itself in supernatural agency. To fly the place was her only re- | the physicians. ‘It is her fixed desire, I perceive, to take us with her to the 
Source ; but she seemed rvoted to the spot; and when, as she stood with her hovel, where she declares this Baron (doubtless’some former lover) to be con- 
eyes riveted on the building, she fancied she could discern her name pronounced | cealed. Let us indulge her caprice. The concession may assist our conjec- 
in hoarse accents from within, a paroxysm of bewilderment seemed to inspire | tures as to the probable duration of her malady.” 
ber. — rashes back to the hovel aad crossed its blackened threshold. —_ ** Now, then,” thought Margaret, “all is safe, and my rationality establish- 

Margaret!” murmured a hollow voice, while a gauut arm extended itself, ed; I shall be set at liberty—at liberty to seek out Léon!” 
ye prcley hey ee closed and eagerly barred behind her—*‘ Margaret ! But, having conducted them through the gardens to the fatal cottage the 

“Yes, I am pe " bh lied i h h hich she held Coe noticed, as she approached, that the door was once more ajar. 
ta be the eaperhien of . ie r } oy may awe upon 2 w . ; “3 6 He is doubtless gone!” she cried, clasping her hands, ‘* Many days and 
fully besid a a ore R am come to lay my head cheer- | nights have elapsed since the scene! described to you. Heaven grant that he 

ully beside you inthe grave. Nor had I tarried so long behind you, but for | may have so far recovered as to have escaped this place !”’ 
Meo tees mene father A b - . " ‘a paused at the threshold. A sickening chill came over her. Not a trace 
back the maited locks from h a aa ~ ¥ bieh tt a ie e : ; me — there: Breteuil, who now joined the party, cast significant glan- 
ing through the shattered iad waste _ w or a toe ect lig 8 _e ces at the doctors, a3 if to point out the authentication of his previous state- 
one as hemi ther — py 4 1" yled her “ discern— J ne ments. But Margaret observed that hia eye unquietly followed hers, as she 
on tn oe Seat eon yen + that | am one whose name is blotted | pursued her investigations; and, noting the uneasiness of his looks, she fan- 
’ iatie men. But, if I betrayed my anointed | ced he turned pale as she approached a certain spot of the chamber in which 
sovereign, and spat upon the cause of the country I had sworn to serve, it was | she had found and left Leon d’Armentieres 
for yor sake —lor yours whom at the cost of honour and principle, I redeem- 
ed from a destiny far worre than death! For you | trafficked with the enemy 





* Behold !” shé cried to her companions, * here are traces of a struggle on | 


an equally grave companion on the opposite seat. * * * 
‘*] alighted in front of a guard-room that stands at the entrance of the street. 
The men had just turned out todo honour to a mounted officer, who carocolled 
past on a pretty little horse, and had the air of a man of some distinction He 
was dressed in blue cloth, a la Turque, with a pair of European boots and large 
| brass spurs; instead of a shawl round his waist, he had a girdle, and no turban 
| graced his head. He wore the close red cap, with about half an inch of a neat 
| white one peeping below it: he was compact, and, I may add, soldier-like 
| enough, but shorn of everything that gives in my eyes dignity and grace to an 
| Oriental. He reminded me very much of the compressed and uncomfortable 
appearance of a cock that has just had its comb cut off The soldiers of the 
| guard wore the same sort of head-dress, and were clothed in scarlet serge, being 
| in make something of a compromise between the fashions of the East and 
West: the officer, who was a Turk,—(his men were Arabs,)—was dressed in 
the same manner, with the addition of a quantity ef gold; and round his wrist 
he wore a whip of hide, with which he inflicted most tremendous cuts on the 
faces of the poor men, if they were not, in military phrase, ‘ well dressed.’ * * * 
** Having witnessed this specimen of military discipline, I walked down the 
| street which Jed tothe harbour, quite satisfied that what I had observed afford- 
ed no reason why Mehemet Ali’s army should not in time rival the best among 
the civilized ones of the world; for they all commenced, I conceive, with very 
| much the same notions of government. On my right, as I went towards the 
| sea, were the arms of several nations,—among them those of my own,—hang- 
| ing over the doors like sign-boards, very much tarnished and indifferently paint- 
| ed: the consular establishments have been for some time, I find, removed from 
| Graud Cairo to this place, which has become, since the war with the Sultan, 
| the most useful, if not the most populous, city of the Pasha. 
| ‘* | was puzzled beyond measure with the range of the buildings on the opposite 
aide. In its whole length I could see no door; and here and there, where the wit- 
| dows were open, there seemed a numberof little chambers like rooms in a barrack, 
and occasiona'ly iinely dressed damsels might be discerned ensconced behind the 
window-curtains, with fantastic caps on their heads, and gay dresses and 
jewels, as if they had been placed there like the statues of saints in a church 
| to beget the adoration of all that passed. I must do them the justice to say, 45 
I have taken the liberty of mentioning them, that the saints themse!ves could 
| not have been more decorous in their demeanours: but there they sat, some 
| with the dark eyes of Italy, some with the sallow complexions of Malta, and 
| others with the half timid, half. wild expression of Greece ; and why they exbi- 
| bited their different charms so demurely in an Eastern city, while in the other 
| quarter of it their sisterhood walked veiled to the very eyes, was, and still is, 4 
| matter of deep mystéry to me, unless, aa my first impressions led me to fancy, 
| those who rejoice ina Frank descent are resolved to prove it by every possible 
conirast with the natives of the country. 
= In turning towards the part of the town I had left, that I might seek more 
| diligently for some place to hide my head, I came suddenly upon a donkey thst 
| bore a burthen of so un-Moslem an appearance, that, with my former recollec- 
| tions ef the East, I could hardly believe it real—an European lady as g4!'y 
dressed a3 if she were on her way to a wedding ; a white satin gown, with 3 
flimsy eearf about her neck ; and a bonnet, such as I remember some seven OF 
| eight years ago in England, bearing the same preportion to the face that a bee 














‘ = id 
hive does to one of the little creatures within it: it bent back from the wine, 
and gave to the eyes of all she passed as much of her features as could be re- 


And speedy w tribut the trampled ground—here are tlood spots—here is human hair scattered about! | vealed. * * . 
speec a ' alte . ucn 
cao ae y _ a ” ri ‘ on Docxpn by my inen—wounded—stunned— | and, lo! this fragment of dark grey cloth—IJ can swear to it 48 part of the tat- | Twas almost giddy from the variety I had seen, and might have fyund much 
ss—the peasants who snatched ine - . . : abi . , ni 
sent denen eae ee " a d ine from desth harboured me under their | tered dress’ worn by my ill-fated friend! 1 understand it all—Leon has been | matter for reflection in the striking contrasts that had just engaged my a'te 
Recents Seed — ’ ro a nt 1 ps name ornature. The common tie of | muriered, ay, murdered !” | tion; but a new subject, promising more interest to myself, suddenly interrup’ 
ity sufficed them. nm that fi k , . , oY : ’ - . > . 
the name of Leon d Ar t - ened eng eewee, life. _Lerepeenester You hear ber!” observed Breteuil, with a mournful wave of the hand. | ed the tram of iy thonghts, and brought me acquainted with one of a very 1 
” e w , . , “Ss : > 2c ! 
ma ee : ee ntieres 18 2 the dead ; and the heart that loves | ** She is becoming violent again. Coercion, | fear, may be once more neces | merous class that has grown out vf the Frank intercourse with the coun ry. 
' Pt— v g . . T . stood 
with lor g monthé of ans sa des sul, though crushed by shame, and feebie| sary The sooner, therefore, she is removed from this place, and perma-|* Buon giorno, signore !’ said a tall stout fellow as black as a coal, whe “se 
drageed himself bit mgt bog ag that of a vamelrss outcast, who has j nently established under your care, the betier for her health ant comfort nodding and grinning at a litt'e distance from me; ‘do you want a servan' 
y iges Sher Dut to look wpon you again, and prostrates himself be- * You w , " > : P : ea speci 
4 ; u will not surely take me hence with he ' ! »>ke seak . ialig eck, E sh,’ he continued, giving me 
fore you for une last word of pesden sad pity 1 | nt 8u ake ine hence without further examination shrieked can speak French, fialian, Greek, English,’ t ou ~ 
| 
' 


| Margaret, as they were about to lead her from the cottage. “ Jet the worst be 


men of bis powers in each. * Whatcan youdo!’ Tasked in my own tongue , 
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at which, exposing to view a most formidable array of white teeth, he replied, 
‘Me cookie, too good ; leetle coffee—leetie broth.’ ‘ Anything else ’—‘ Leetle 
proth--leetle coffee.’ * * . 

«The first aspect of the Aquila d’oro was far from agreeable. At the top 
of a flight of perpendicular steps, excessively filthy, was a large room, in which 
stable, covered with a dirty cloth, showed that active operations had been 
jately carried om; fragments of bread and fruit lay strewed about the floor, and 
the most abominable smells proceeded from every corner of the building ; in a 
narrow chamber beyond, were a collection of little tables, all neat enough, 


and at one of these I was soon seated with an exceedingly good dinner before 
* * 





e. 

«The landlord of the house isa Frenchman, and has been some years in 
the Levant : he speaks English exceedingly well; his waiters are Italians, na- 
tives of _Leghoro, who had come to try their fortunes in Egypt. The room I 
was to occupy was off a long hall, that was in some measure detached from the 
rest of the building, and hung oyer the sea, the spray from which very nearly 
reached my window. It was the old harbour, and served now fer vessels to 
ride their quarantine in; two forlorn Greek schooners stood in durance there : 
and the health office was in a tower at the extremity of the upper !ine of works 
that defended the entrance. 

«| wasa little startled to find a large dinner-party in the hall through which I 
passed to my quiet room. The company consisted of a dozen persons in Turkish 
dresses, with two musicians who were seated at the table playing and singing 
with all their might. There was wine upon the table, of which every one par- 
took in a most unflinching manner. The noise was tremendous, but I was aa- 
sured it wou'd not last long ; and, although they were all Mahometars, it was not 
difficult to see that they were hastening towards a state of silence. In expec- 
tation of sucha consummativn, I sauntered towards the landing-place, that I 
might meet my baggage and assist in its disembarkation. * * 

“[ arrived at my hotel in the midst of a most singular exhibition that the 
Turkish dinner-party had engaged in. They were officers of the Pasha’s navy, 
as little silver anchors on their left breasts denoted ; aud, warmed by the wine 
and the minstrelsy I left them enjoying, had commenced to fight their battles 
over again ; when, drawing their swords, they rushed into the centre of the 
room, and, for aught I could perceive on entering, were going through the 
maneuvres Of two hostile squadrons. They were staggering drunk, as well as 
the musicians, who screamed and stamped their feet in the most outrageous man- 
ner. Some men had taken the forsaken seats at the table as spectators, and 
were thumping it io applause of the performance; while two good-humoured- 
looking captains of English merchant vessels were shouting with laughter, and 
encouraging the sport, One of the performers reeled towards me when I was 
perceived, with asword in one hand and a bottle in the other, to induce me to 
join in the dance. I had some difficulty to escape his importunities ; and, as 
my room was not likely to be agreeable with such neighbours, wandered once 
more into the town, that I might pass the remainder of the day in its streets. 
[had thus, I conceive, a specimen of Frank manners, according to the notion 
of the Turkish subjects of the Pasha of Egypt, in whose country, it is said, 
civilization is fast spreading.” 

From this paradise of delights, our mmbler embarked in a Greek schooner 
for Caifa, with a clever, faithful Egyptian lad, by way of squire. After many 
perils on the sea, he disembarked in the midst of a flood which threatened to 
destroy the town. The following scene describes a pleasant welcome to one 
who must already have had enough of water :— 

“ Caifa, or, as the Arabs call it, Haifa, is a walled city, and has one small 
gate towards the sea, into which I could scarcely pass, on account of a river of 
three feet deep that rushed through, bringing wood and even stones with it. 
When I saw the state of affsirs, I took off my trousers and shoes, that I_ might 
make a more comfortable, if not respectable entree to the town, and packing 
them up in my dripping cloak, strode boldly forward. Having accomplished an 
entrance, which was by no means an easy feat, J found myself in the midst of 
what appeared to be a pretty little lake, nearly up to my waist; all around was 
the accumulated rubbish that the river I had met on its way out of town had 
brought here to deposit. This seemed to be a court-yard, but the only building 
standing in it was a high tower, at the base of which was a door leading into a 
dark chamber, where I was delighted to take refuge. Itturned out to be the 
guard-house ; two Turks were dozing over a large pan of charcoal at one eud 
of it, while the Egyptian soldiers were stretched on the floor et the other. 1 
crept in, and endeavoured to dry myself; but the charcoal was too much for me, 
and I was glad to escape to the door, where I sat shivering in hope that some 
change might take place in the weather. 

“After an hour of suspense, I was relieved to perceive two men with long 
beards, in the Hebrew dress, creep from beneath the corner of a shed which 
was yet supported by a tottering pole, the rest of it having already given way. 
They saw me, and approaching with evident pleasure exclaimed in Italian, ‘ God 
Xe with you, signore !'—‘ And with youalso!’ cried I ; * Pray, tell me, is not 
this Caifa, and where are the houses !’—* There are no houses in Caifa,’ said 
they; ‘they are all washed down by the rain that has lasted here for several 
days. Ecco!” pointing to the river which was sweeping with increasing force 
round the gable of a house at the end of the principal street-—* you see, do you 
not ?’—* What am I to dothen?’ thoughtI. ‘Pray,’ I continued, addressing 
the Jews, ‘how many hours’ journey is it to Acre!’—* Oh!’ replied the He- 
brew, ‘you need not go there, for there is not evena shed left standing. Ibra- 
him Pasha has destroyed the whole city.’—* Then, gentlemen,’ I exclaimed, 
‘what fortune has brought you here, for you could scarcely have fixed upon a 
more unlucky spot?’ *‘E leif—and you, signore !'—they answered, and |ook- 
ing at me with something of a waggish expression, seemed to wait for an ex- 
planation.” 

From Caifa Major Skinner pushed along to the monastery of Mount Carmel, 
where he sojourned for some days—his sketches of the monks, and their man- 
ner of life, are graphic and amusing; but we must leave them. On the 29th 
of January he left his shelter for Nazareth, putting up for one night at the vil- 
lage of Hasatie, where we have another lively picture of the hospitality of a 
Christian family—with whom he sojourned—and taking passing meals, by the 
way, under the black tents of the Arabs. He arrived at Nazareth in bitterly 
cold weather :— 

‘The inhabitants seemed to be frozen. They sat without energy in their 
door-ways, and suffered the melting snow to wander as it listed. Small as the 
town is, I was nearly an hour before I reached the convent gate. My horse fell 
three times ; but, lodging firmly in the newly made gutters, I did not lose my 
seat. At length. however, we were all obliged to dismount, and waded and 
foundered on till perfectly exhausted, we entered the gates of the anticipated 
‘hospice.’ The vesper service was being performed ; and the deep sound of the 
organ accompanying a full choir, echoed among the hills. All beside was still 
as death. 

“The inner door of the convent was closed. I passed through a small arch 
at the upper end of the court, and, raising a curtain, stood in the church. The 
monks were all on their knees, with their arms stretched in the manner of the 
Franciscans towards heaven. It was dusk, and no light came from without; 
but candles and lamps innumerable gave a rich colour to al! around. The pro- 
cession was over, and the monks were immoveable in prayer; their devoted 
attitudes, their bild heads and long beards, had a most imposing effect. The 
solemn notes of the organ, which was still played, the odour, and the hand- 
some building itself, with the sudden manner in which I had descended into it 
from the cold hills and the deep snow, had an air of mystery about it that seern- 
ed not of this earth, * * * Beneath the altar, which stands in the centre 
of the church, was a flight of steps leading into a cave, over which a soft stream 
of light was cast from lamps that hung within it. I could only conjecture the 
characters of these evidently most sacred places, for all the monks were so 
absorbed in their devotions that I could not inquire. I do not think any one 
perceived me.” 

In this convent our rambler again sojourned for awhile, visiting the celebrated 
stations and scenes in the neighbourhood—and, it would seem, in good favour 
with the monks. In consequence of the continuance of the rainy weather, he 
was unable to reach Jerusalem by crossing the plain of Esdraelon; he was 
therefore compelled to return to the coast, proceeding from Caifa, by Tuthera 
and Ceserea, across the river * El Zucka,” which river, however, was not cross- 
ed without an adventure. The whole country seemed under water, and the 
Major got drenclied in vainly endeavouring to find a ford. 

“The clouds promised a rainy night, and with very rueful faces, having finish- 
ed the last egg in the sack, we endeavoured to prepare for it; when, suddenly 
starting from a little thicket behind us, appeared a single Arab, carrying a speer 
in his hand, and in his girdle a hatchet. He was coal-black, and of a most for- 
milable height. 

“* Peace be to you?’ said he, striding into the midst of our little circle, and 
then pausing, as if doubtful whether we merited such a salutation. ‘ Upon 
you also be peace? Whence come you,’ replied my spokesman. ‘ From there,’ 
continued the Arab, pointing in a careless manner with his chin, which seemed 
‘0 say,* That’s enough for you to know; and, sitting down at my feet, fixed 
his eyes for some moments upon me. 

* Breaking silence at length, he began a cross-examination of Hassan in a 
vlunt tone, that showed, in his own estimation at any rate, he was the greatest 
man of the party. ‘What do you do with that Frank?’ said he to Hassan. 
‘He is my master,’ was the reply: ‘what should [ do with him!’ ‘He is 
an infidel?’ *WhatdoI know! He is an Englishman.’ ‘God is merciful. 
‘S he a fool or a dervish, that he sits here at the close of day! Where is he 
going’ * Inshallah, to Jerusalem,’ answered Hassan ; ‘and if you can show us 
‘ ford over the river, you shall be well rewarded ; and that will be more to the 
Purpose than asking questions here.’ ‘ Wullah, yeu say well,’ cried the Arab; 








I came across the river thi ; , 
hour I'll show the ibe this morning. J.et me see what I shall have, and in an 
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hopes. *Emebi,’ said be, the moment h i 9 
’ ’ e heard it, ‘let us be gone ;’ and, in- 
saan mounting, we prepared to follow. But, too much delighted with his good 


Our guide was anxious to have it at once in possession, and, turning sud- 
pres demanded payment before he set out I was not in a humour for Gapets 
a ’ 2 Spite of the entreaties of Christian and the doubts of Hassan, I paid 
a rg vee condition. He how strode away without uttering a syllable, or 
toad > ¥ 0 satisfy our curiosity about the part of the river to which he meant to 

“Tn an hour, however, true to his word, he brought us to it. 
small island in the midst of the Stream, past which it ran at a great rate, aud the 
Arab declared the water was much mure rapid and higher than in the morning. 
I saw but little chance of reaching the other side, and was not over-pleased to 
perceive our sulky leader seat himself by the bank, and, lighting his pipe, resign 
himself quietly to smoke. + You may go over if you like,’ said he when I ad- 
dressed him, : but I don’t think you'll reach the other side. God is merciful, and 
me Shall see.’ * You promised to take us over,’ was the answer from my side, 

and an Arab never fails in bis word.’ * God forbid, continued he; but I can- 
not swim across, and have no horse.’ 

‘T proposed that he should ride mine, and try the ford, and we would wait 
until he came back. He at once agreed, and, leaping upon him, rode into the 
stream. The current, however, was too strong ; the horse was swept away, and 
the Arab, being thrown off, had some difficulty to regain the bank. He exerted 
himself to recover the horse, who landed safely a little lower down, and bring- 
ing him up to me, put the money that I had given to him into my hand, saying, 
with the same blunt manner, * I can’t take you across; there is your money.’ | 
urged him to keep it, as he had accomplished for us all he could do. He was 
nevertheless positive, counted out the piastres, and, in placing the last in my 
hand, * There,’ said he, ‘an Arab never fails in his word. You cannot cross iv- 
night. ; If you like to follow me, |’!] show you where you may rest ; then, with- 
Out waiting for an answer, walked away. I was su delighted with the unexpected 
change in the character of this man, who was une of the most forbidding-look- 
ing fellows I ever saw, that I willingly followed him, resolved to mistrust an 
Arab no more.” 

This testing-place proved to be an Arab tent, were the travellers were well re- 
ceived. Major Skinner seems to have fared well among the Arabs, by freely } 
trusting to their hospitality On the following day he reached Jaffe, where we 
shal! not linger, and proceeded thence to Jerusalem, where he took up his quarters 
in the monastery of San Salvador. His sketches of the Holy City, of its 
sacred spots and thronging devotees, would claim to be extracted for their colour 
and vivacity, had we not gone the same round so frequently with other tourists. 
On the 3rd of March, Major Skinner left Jerusalem for Damascus, and having 
to fight his way along through the stormiest of weather, passed through 
Shechem, Jenuin, Esdraelon, Nazareth, Tiberias, (where they passed the night 
in the church of St. Peter,) and Saphet. Here our author again found ruin and 
destruction :— 

*« The snow has the power in this country of demolishing a town ina night. 
It is singular that people who are liable to such a visitation every year should 
never have devised a method of improving their manner of building. This apathy 
and ignorance could only exist in a nation subject tu the Turkish influence It is 
impossible tu conceive the extent of the curse with which this land is afflicted 
by the power of the Turk without witnessing it. The villages are mere bur- 
rows ; the roofs and walls of the huts within them grown over by grass, give 
tu their dirty inhabitants as they come from them the air of persecuted wretches 
that have taken refuge in the holes of the earth. In the commoner towns the 
stones are piled loosely up in their building, without much care for preserving 
the perpendicular. Heavy coats of mud over reeds, or such sticks as would be 
used to prop np pease in England, compose their roofs. JI wonder many are not 
crushed to death every storm. 

“The English Jew sent a person in purswit of a lodging forme. After an 
hour’s suspense a Christian saddle-maker came to offer a!] the accommodation he 
had: * You wil! be welcome,’ he said,‘ tua matin my room: there are only 
my mother, my wife, and three small children in it ; with a few chickens, that 
never come in till sunset.’ As it was now dark, | had the advantage of making 
the acquaintance of all the family at once ; and followed my future host up 
flights of steps and over the roofs of houses ‘rough alleys and streets choked 
up with filth, into bis own court-yard, which .— snvered by a breach in the wall. 
My first introduction was to the poultry part of the household, which were roost- 
ed upon baskets in the corner destined for me. They fluttered and clucked 
about in pursuit of another place, while | made my compliments to the women, 
who were engaged in cooking a very savoury mess of flour and garlick, for Lent 


There was a 





had commenced, and meat was no longer permitted. The mistress of the house 
was exceedingly pretty, and the old lady was not unlike an Egyptian mummy. 

** No light was in the chamber, beyond the occasional blaze from the fire as 
the butter used in the frying dropped into it. It was no wonder therefore that 
the witch of Endor should come to my memory. I was excessively bungry, for 
I had fasted all day long, and Hassan, baving some sympathy with my feelings 
in this particular, opened a bag, from which rolled out a quantity of hard eggs 
As I began to crack them, two or three visitors caine in, who viewed this unhal- 
lowed occupation, as I found they considered it, with astonishment. ‘ Have 
you given your house to an infidel 1’ said one. The old woman crossed herself 
and muttered something that sounded so like an incantation, that I was under 
some uneasiness for the result. They all drew away from me, while I continued 
my preparations. 

“The young woman at last suggested that I might be a freemason, and not 
so bad as au infidel; and they crossed thernselves over again. ‘ What is the 
matter?’ at length I made Hassaninquire. ‘Is your master a Christian 1’ asked 
the woman, ‘that he eats eggs in Lent?’ * What do | know 1’ said Hassan; 
‘he isa Frank, and has good cause to be hungry.’ They all shook their heads 
and muttered, ‘Her masoon—he is a mason.’ ‘ And pray,’ said I, ‘ what is a 
mason?’ ‘Aninfidel, a heretic, and the devil to boot,’ hastily rejoined the old 
dame, while she nodded thrice, like one of the weird sisters at the caldron. I 
instantly put away my eggs, and endeavoured to gain the good opinion of the 
party by proposing to join in their own meal.” 

On the 4th of March the travellers crossed the Jordan, and after a few more 
trifling adventures, found themselves safely lodged within the walls of Damas- 
cus, of which city Major Skinner gives a preity, glowing picture. Here we 
will halt for awhile, and take breath before we cross the desert with our agree- 
able companion. 

—>— 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE DARKER AGES. 
FRIAR RUSH AND THE FROLICKSOME ELVES. 
From the Forcign Quarterly Review. 

The literature which the darker ages have left us is not’of that kind which 
would indicate to us the lighter superstitions of our forefathers. The impres- 
sions of fear are deeper and more permanent than those of mirth, and are more 
speedily communicated. The monks, whose greatest error was not that of 
scepticism, partook 1n all the superstitions of the vulgar—they disbelieved none 
of the fables of paganism, but they looked upon them ina new light. To them 
all spirits were either angels or devils, and as their canons assured them that 
the beings of the vulgarcreed, which were in fact the remains of paganism, 
were not to be admitted into the former class, they threw them all indiscriminate- 
ly intothe latter. The creed of the monks could naturally admit of no harm- 
less devils, of none who played for the sake of play alone, and the pranks and 
gambols and mischievous tricks of a puck era hobgoblin were only so many 
modes by which the evil one sought to allure any simple countryman into his 
power, to lead him to temptation and sin. But the playful freaks of Satan were 
not so often performed before the monks themselves, and therefore seldom 
found a place in their legends. The fears of the peasantry, on the other hand, 
were soon imparted to their spiritual teachers, and the latter were, or believed 
themselves to be, constantly persecuted by the malignity of the demons. It is 
our impression, indeed, that the monkish superstitions were entirely founded 
upon the older popular superstitions : instead of fighting against the errors of 
paganism, they soon fell themselves into that of supposing that they were en- 
gaged in a more substantial war against the spirits who belonged to the older 
creed, and whose interest it would be to support it. Thus, in their eagerness 
for the battle, they created their opponents. As the monks were generally suc- 
cessful in these encounters, they became bolder, and resolved to attack the 
enemy in his stronghold, seeking solitary residences among the fens and wilds, 
Hence, perhaps, arose in some degree the passion for hecoming hermits. From 
all these circumstances it arises that, in the legends of the monks, although it is 
the creed of the peasantry which is presented to us. yet that creed is there so 
distorted and so partially represented as to be with difficulty recognised. 

We have thus but little knowledge of the mirthiul beings, the pucks and 
robin-goodfellows, of the peasantry, during the errlier ages of our history. That 
the popular mythology included such beings we have abundant proofs in the 
numerous allusions to them at a somewhat later period, namely, the twelfth 
century, after which the traces of them again nearly disappeared, until the 
period when the invention of printing, and the consequent facility of making 
books, created a literature for the vulgar, and when the stories of their popular 
belief which had hitherto been preserved orally were collected for their diver- 
sion. Then we find that, as in earlier ages separate ballads had been woven to- 
gether into epic cycles, so these popular stories were strung together, and a 
certain character of reality given to them in the person of a single hero, a 
Robin Goodfellow, a Hudekin, or, as in the curious tract whose title heads our 
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p*per.a Friar Rush The sudden appearance of these stories and collections of 
stories gives rise to problems relating to their formation, which the want of a 
sufficient acquaintance with the stories in their earlier form renders it sometimes 
difficult to resolve ; and it is only by an historical comparison of our scanty data 
that we can arrive at any satisfactory knowledge of the nature and sources of the 
materials of which they are composed. 

In this research, we must not reject even the legends of the monks, for they 
sometimes illustrate the lighter superstitions of our peasantry, a8 we may easily 
enough suppose, because, so long asthe monks believed the imaginary pranks of 
ihe hobgoblins to be so many temptations of the evil one, there was no reason 
why, though they were generally subject to severer trials, he should not at times 
practise upon them the same jokes, by way of diversifying his attacks. When 
the great Luther could believe a girl to be possessed by “a jovial spirit,” we may 
easily pardon the monks if we sometimes find them in their legends subjected to 
temptations of the evil one which are very equivocal in their nature, and in 
which he shows himself ina no less equivucal form. Indeed in some of these 
temptations it is difficult to say what was the harm intended, and we can only 
explain the monkish story by translating it into the language and creed of the 
peasantry, and by introducing Robin Goodfellow upon the stage. As an ex- 
ample we will take a saint of a somewhat later period, of the twelfth century, 
because we have abundant authorities to prove that the frolicsome elves then 
held their place in the popular mythology. Every one must have heard of St. 
Godrie and his solitary hermitage at Finchale, near Durham, on the banks of 
the Wear, a spot too wild not be haunted hy hosts of hohgoblins. Generally 
speaking, though it is certain that they led him a very uneasy life, Godrie seems 
to have been tow atrong er too cunning for his spiritual tormentors. Once, how- 
ever, he was deceived A gobtin appeared to him in the night, and told him 
that by digging in a certain place he would find a treasure. Godric was not 
covetous, but he thought that it would be a more Christianlike act to take the 
money and distribute it among the poor, than to let it lie buried in the earth—he 
believed the evil one, in spite of the admonitions of his faith which ch»racter- 
ised him as a liar from the beginning,—but out of the bole which he dug, instead 
of treasure, there came a troop of elves, who laughed at the hermit and fled 
away. Godric’s chief employment was digging in his garden One day, while 
he was at work, came & mau whose stature and appearance were sufficient to 
create suspicion—he reproached Godric with idleness, and the saint, who was 
again deceived, gave him his spade, and allowed him to proceed in his work 
whilst he himself went to his devotions. On his return, he found to his as- 
tonishmeut that the stranger in the course of an hour had done the work Of 
eight days. With the sacred images which were in his book he put to flight the 
evil one, and he made the earth which had been dug do penance by lying fallow 
for seven years. 

If we look upon the two foregoing stories as mere saints’ legends, they are 
out of their place, and appear to us to have no object—the whole amount of 
the evil done or intended by the devil was buta merry frolic ; but when we look 
upon them in another light, when we consider that Godrie himself was but a 
peasant, and that naturally enough he partook in the superstitions of his fellows, 
we recognise in the first a treasure legend, one which may be compared with any 
of those in our excellent friend Crofton Croker’s Irish Tales, and in the tall 
gentleman who dug so efficiently there can be no doubt that we have the labo- 
rious elf, the Scottish Brownie, the Portunus of Gervase of Tilbury ; who, in 
the same century, tells us that these spirits, when they found any thing undone 
in the house they entered at night, fell to work and finished it in an inconceiva- 
ble short space of time (si quid gestandum in domo fuerit, aut onerosi operis agen- 
dum, ad operandum se jungunt, citius humana facilitate expediunt). Godric wae 
frequently a witness of the playful rogueries of the demon, as well when per- 
formed upon others as upon himself, and on one occasion the evil one amused 
himself, and no duubt the saint also, by dancing before him most ludicrously 
in the form of a distended sack. 

Another story which is told of Godric is equally pertinent to our subject. 
One day in autumn, the saint was gathering his apples. Swddenly there ap- 
peared on the other side of his hedge a great rough-looking fellow, whose outer 
garment, open from his neck to his thighs, resembled green bark, beneath which 
he seemed to be clad in a rough bultuck’s hide. * Give me some apples, her- 
mit !’' shouted the stranger, and he shouted more than once, for at first Godric 
paid little attention to bim, At last the hermit, turning towards him, said that 
if he would Lave any he must ask for them inthe name of charity. “I ask 
for them in the name of charity, then,’’ was the answer, in a gruff and rather 
embarrassed tone. ‘* Take them,” said Godric, * in the name of charity, and 
give God thanks.” But the stranger threw them down, and, turning about, 
after saluting Godric by certain gestures which were none of the most becom- 
ing, marched slowly away, leaving however a testimony of his fiendlike nature 
in the odour which followed him, at which the poor saint was so horrified that 
‘every hair of his body stvod stiff like the bristles of a boar.” It may, we 
think, be true, as it is told by one who conversed with the hermit, but it must 
be true just as long afierwards that another person took the keeper of a forest 
for Robin Goodfellow ; such boors as Godric’s devil were not confined to the 
twelfth century. Godric judged of the nature of his visiter by the smel! which 
he left behind him, but to us the colour of his coat tells what class of beings 
the saint was thinking of. 

Contemporary with Godric there lived at Farnham in Yorkshire, another 
pious rustic, whose name was Keitel, and whom we may term the elf-seer. The 
historian William of Newbury relates many wonderful anecdotes of him. 
While but a lad, Ketel was one day returning from the field, riding on the wag- 
gon horse, when suddenly, ina place perfectly level and smovth, the horse stum- 
bled as though he had met with an obstacle, and his rider was thrown to the 
ground. As he raised himself up, Ketel beheld two very small black elves, 
who were laughing most lustily at the trick they had played upon him. From 
that hour was given tu him the power of seeing the elves, wherever they might 
be and whatever they might be doing, and he often saved people from their 
malice. He assured those who were fortunate enough to gain his confidence, 
for he did not tell these things to every body, that there were some hobgoblins 
(demones) who were large and strong, and who were capable of doing much 
hurt to those who might fall into their power; but that others were small and 
contemptible, incapable of doing much harm, and very stupid and foolish, but 
which delighted in tormenting and teasing mankind. He said that he o/ten saw 
them sitting by the road-side on the louk-out for travellera upon whom to play 
their tricks, and laughing in high glee when they could cause either them or 
their horses to stumble, particularly when the rider, irritated*against his steed, 
spurred and beat him well afterthe accident. Ketel,as might be supposed, 
drew upon himself by his officiousvess, and by his power of seeing them, the 
hatred of the whole fraternity. A story equally curiows,as showing how the 
popular legends were adopted by the monks of other countries as well as of our 
own, is that of the elf whoin the earlier half of the twelfth century haunted 
the cellar of a monaatery in the bishopric of Treves, told by our English chroni- 
cler John of Brompton. One morning, when the butler entered the cellar, he 
was not a little mortified at finding that during the night a whole cask of wine 
had been emptied, and that at least the greater part of its contents had been 
spilt onthe floor. Supposing this accident to have arisen out of the careless- 
ness of his man, the butler was angry, chid him severely, and, locking the door 
of the cellar, took the key into his own charge. But all his precautions were 
vain, for the next morning another cask of wine was in the same condition. 
The butler, now utterly astonished, repaired in all speed to the father abbot, 
and, after due consultation, they went together to the cellar, where, having 
sprinkled all the barrels with holy water, the latter closed firmly the door, seal- 
ed it with the seal of the abbey, and took the key into his own keeping. Next 
morning he repaired again to the cellar, and found the door exactly as he had 
left it. The door was speedily opened, and the first object which met his view 
was a small black elf (puerulum nigrum miranda parvitatis) sticking fast by his 
hands tv one of the vessels on which the holy water had been thrown. The 
abbot took the elf, clothed him in the habit of a monk, and kept him long in the 
school of the monastery, wnere he never grew any bigger. But one day an abbot 
from a neighbouring monastery came to examine the scholars, and, on hearing the 
story, counselled his brother abbot to keep no longer the devil in his house. 
The moment his monkish robe was taken from him, the elf vanished. Similar 
stories run through the mythology of all the western people ; we will only point 
out the story of the Haunted Cellar in Crofton Croker’s Irish Fairy Legends, 
with the premisal that we consider the greater part of those legends as being of 
Saxon and not of Irish origin. 

We could easily multiply our examples of fairy stories inserted among the 
monkish legends, particularly those of a less ludicrous nature, Godric and 
Ketel having been both rustics, their lives abouud more with legends founded 
upon those of the peasantry than the life of any other saint, and they thus show 
ws more distinctly the connection between the superstitions of the two classes. 
We have at the same time a few independent allusions (or nearly independent, 
inasmuch as though related by monks they are given as popular legends) to these 
stories in their original form. Wewill give two examples of such allusions, 
which are quoted by the Grimms in the introduction to the Irische Elfenmar- 
chen. The first is of the ninth century, and is teld by the monk of 
San Gallen, whose work is printed in the fifth volume of Dom Bouquet. It is 
a story uf the laborious playfal goblin (demon qui dicitur larva, cui cure est ludi- 
cris hominum illusionibus vacare), and the Jatter part of it may be compared 
with the foregoing story of the elf who haunted the abbott’s cellar. Our gob- 
lin frequented the forge of a smith, where he played all night with the anvil and 
hammers, to the no small annoyance of theit proprietor, who resolved to drive 
him away by the signing of the cross. But the elf had formed an attachment 
to the place. and was not willing to go: ‘* Gossip,” said he to the smith, * let 
me play in thy forge, and if thou wilt place here thy pitcher thou shalt find it 





every day fulluf wine.”” The terms were readily accepted, and every night the 
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elf repaired to the cellar of the bishop, filled his pitcher with wine, and, clum- 
sily enough, left the cask open so that all the rest of the wine ran out upon the 
floor The bishop soon perceived what was going on in his cellar, and sup- 
posing that the mischief must be the work of some spiritual adversary, he 
sprinkled the cellar with holy water, and fortified it by the sign of the cross. 
The night following the elf entered as usual with his pitcher, but be could nei- 
ther touch the wine nor escape from the place, and in the morning they took 
him and bound him to a stake, where be was condemned to undergo the punish- 
ment due toathief Amidst his stripeshe never ceased to cry, “Alas ! alas! I have 
lost my gossip’s pitcher!” Our other extract is from a very old Peenitentiale 
which ie preserved in a manuscript at Vienna; it alludes evidently to the same 
class of stories, and to a practice which had arisen out of them, and points 
out the necessary penitence of those who “had thrown littie bows and small 
shoes into their cellars and barns, in order that the hobgoblins might come 
thither to play with them, and might in return bring them other people’s goods.” 
From some cause or other with which we are not well acquainted, our chroni- 
cles of the twelfth century are full of fairy legends. The Cambrian Giraldus, 
Gervase of Tilbury, William of Newbury, and a host of others, give us so 
much curious information on the popular mythology of their time that we can, 
without much difficulty, sketch the outlines of the vulgarcreed. We are there 
made acquainted with the mischievous elf in all his different shapes, and Ger- 
vase even is doubtful whether, on account of the harmlessness of his jokes, he 
ought to call him a demon or not—‘ Ecce enim Anglia d q 
bet, demones, inquam, nescio dixerim an secretas et ignote generationis effigies.” 

The familiar goblin of Gervase of Tilbury, like the fir-darrig of the Irish, 
and Miltun’s ‘ lubber fiend,’ loved to seat himself before the remains of the fire 
after the family had retired to their slumbers; he then appeared as a very little 
man, with an aged countenance, his face all covered with wrinkles. He was 
very harmless, and his great characteristic was simplicity. in which he resem- 
bled the rustics, whose houses he commonly frequented. One of his names, in- 
deed, ( folletus, Gerv. T., the modern French follet, which is a diminutive of the 
old French fols, fou,) signifies the little madcap, and may refer both to his sim- 
plicity and to his pranks. The follets of Gervase haunted generally the houses 
of country-people, whence neither holy water nor exorcism could expel them. 
They were invisible, and made known their arrival by throwing about stones, 
and weod, and even the pots and kettles. They also talked with great freedom. 
Giraldus tells us many stories of the domestic and playful elves of his native 
county of Pembroke, where they were very common, and plagued people by 
throwing dirt at them, and by cutting and tearing their garments. ‘They took 
great delight also in telling people’s secrets, and they paid no heed to the priests 
or their conjurations. Sometimes they entered into people, who thus became 
possessed, and they there continued their tricks and their conversation. An 
elf of this kind, in human form, entered the house of one Elidore Stakepole, in 
that county, where he hired himself as a servant, and proved himself extremely 
faithful and diligent. As in every instance where an elf, whether puck, or 
brownie, or troll, has formed an attachment to aplace, he hae brought good luck 
along with him, so the family of Elidore Stakepole prospered exceedingly—every 
thing went well with them. But Elidore, like many another in his situation, 
ruined himself by his curiosity. The elf was accustomed during the night, to 
resort to the river, which shows his connection with the whole family of the 
Teutonic alfen. One night he was watched, and the next day he quitted for 
ever the house of Elidore Stakepole, after telling the family who he was, and 
how he had been begotteu by an incubus on a woman of the parish. 

Before leaving the familiar elf of the twelfth century, we will present to our 
readers an inedited legend from a work of that century, the manuscript chroni- 
cle of Ralf of Coggeshale, which is particularly curious, from its singular re- 
semblance to the more modern story of the German Hinzelmann. During the 
reign of the firat Richard, there appeared frequently, and for a long space of 
time, in the house of Sir Osbern de Bradwell, at Dagworth in Suffolk, ‘ta cer- 
tain fantastical spirit,” who conversed with the family of the aforesaid knight, 
always imitating the voice of an infant. He called himself Malkin; and he 
said that his mother and brother dwelt in a neighbouring house, and that they 
often chided him because he had left them and had presumed to hold converse 
with mankind. The things which he did and said were both wonderful and very 
laughable, and he often wold people’s secrets. At first the family of the knight 
were extremely terrified, but by degrees they became used to him, and conversed 

















familiarly with him. With the family he spoke English ; and that, too, in the | 
dialect of the place; but he was by no means deficient in learning ; for, when | 


the chaplain made his appearance, he talked Latin with perfect ease, and dis- 
coursed with him upon the Scriptures. He made himself heard and felt too, 
seadily enough, but he was never seen but once. It seems that he was most 
attached to one of the female part of the family, a fair maiden, who had long 
prayed him to show himself to her; at last, after she had promised faithfully 
not to touch him, he granted her request, and there appeared to her a small in- 
fant, clad in a white frock. He also said that he was born at Lavenham ; that 
his mother left him for a short time in a field where she was gleaning ; that he 
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vances in favour, when a sudden quarre] arose between bim and the ‘* Master 
Cook,” who seconded his orders by rude strokes of a staff which lay ready at 
hand. Rush was enraged, seized the cook, and threw him into a pot which 
was boiling on the fire, where he was scalded to death. The abbot and the 
friars, hearing that an accident had happened to their cook, unanimously chose 
Rush into his place, who in his new office gained daily an increase of their 
good graces by the excellent dishes which he prepared for them, particularly on 
fast-days. For seven years did Rush serve in the abbey kitchen, and in the 
eighth, he was called before the abbot, and was made a friar in reward for his 
services —[ To be concluded next week.] 


——— 


THE CHIVALRY OF THE MIDDLE AGES OF 
TURKISH ORIGIN. 

[We extract the following from the Foreign Quarterly, from a review of the 
works of Michaud, the French oriental traveller. ] . 

* * * * * * 

A further instance of the use of the word barbarism. Our author, feeling that 
a history of the Crusaders is in fact an historical comparison between Eastern 

and Western societies in their origin, is led to contrast the different populations 
| most mixed up in these wars. In the course of this comparison, he sets before 
| us three different kinds of barbarism ;—the barbarism of the Western nations,— 
the barbarism of the Greek empire,—the barbarism of the Turks ;—which he 
contrasts thus : 

‘‘ However, the barbarism of the people of the West did not resemble that 
of the Turks, whose religion and habits rejected every sort of civilization and 
enlightenment, nur that of the Greeks, who were no longer any thing but a 
corrupt and degenerate people. Whilst the Turks had all the vices of a nearly 
savage state, and the Greeks all the corruptions of a state in decay, there was 
mixed up with the barbarous manners of the Franks something heroic and gene- 
rous, which seemed to resemble the passions of youth, and gave hopes of future 
amendment. The brutal barbarism of the Turks made them despise every thing 
great and noble. The Greeks had a barbarism learned and refined, which filled 
them with disdain for heroism and military virtues. The Franks were as brave 
as the Turks, and valued glory more than the other populations. The senti- 
ment of honour, which produced chivalry in Europe, directed their courage, and 
stood them sometimes in stead of justice and virtue.” 

What is intelligible in all these unmeaning changes on the word barbarism ? 
And yet, had it not been fur the word, our author must have renounced the task 
of writing on the Crusaders ; for how, with his limited knowledge of the Turkish 
character, could he have described the redoubted, and finally successful, antago- 
nists of the Crusaders without it!—how vented his spleen against a people the 
furthest removed, so to speak, from the Christian republic? In the first place, 
we find that it was the religion of the Turk which rejected all civilization and 
light. That religion was Islamism—Islamism which, like Christianity, has 
been found associated with many shades, not to say with every shade, of civili- 
zation and of barbarism. But Islamism has more unity in its character asa 
worship than the various denominations which, under the general name of 
Christianity, even in the same nation, and at the same period, exhibit characters 
of dogma, of practice, and of policy, so totally at variance the one with the 
other. Was not Islamism more refined and ennobliug than the degrading super- 
stitions that passed under the name of Christianity at the period of the 
Crusades? Perhaps Islamism has impeded the progress of civilization and 
enlightenment; but that has depended on collateral circumstances. It was 
after the Arabs had embraced that religion, that they made such astonishing pro- 
gress in the arts, literature, and the sciences. Nay, more, it was through 
Islamism that science and literature were communicated to Western Europe. 
| Such expressions respecting Islamism show no less ingratitude than ignorance. 

We should recommend M. Michaud to jook into sume of the Arabic books on 
legislation and political science,—which, unfortunately for Europe, have been 
only recently translated into European languages,—and then compare the state 
of Europe, as it regards these sciences, with what the Arabs accomplished. 
| The variety of subjects they handled, the learning, igenuity, depth of thought, 

they displayed in each, and the voluminousness of their literature, suggested to 
| Mr. Turner the title of ‘‘ eucyclopedists,” by which he designates them ; and yet 
| he was ignorant of the language which ts the sole key to their lore. Von Ham- 
mer, speaking only of their historical literature, says— 

‘‘He that possesses the advantage of drawing from these Oriental sources, 
| which, for the most part, remain concealed from the western world, will be as- 
tonished at the richness of the treasures still to be brought to light. There lie 
open before him—the sovereignty of the great monarchies emerging from one 
point; the power of single dynasties, shooting out into a thousand rays; the 
| fabulous chronicles of the most ancient, and the exact annals of the most modern 
| empires; the period of ignorance anterior to the Prophet, and the days of know- 
| ledge that succeeded ; the wonders of the Persians; the exploits of the Arabs; 
| the universally ravaging and desolating spirit of the Moguls; and the political 














had been thence suddenly carried away, and had been in his present condition | wisdom of the Ottomans ” 


seven years; and that after another seven years he should be restored to his 


former state. He said that he and his companions had each a cap, by means | 


of which they were rendered invisible. This was the German tarn-kappe. 
He often asked for food and drink, which, when placed on a certain chest, im- 


mediately disappeared. The writer, from whom this story is quoted, asserts | 


that he had it from the chaplain who figures in it. ’ 

Another story has been pointed out to us in a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, preserved in the Bodleian library at Oxford, which at once introduces 
Robin Goodfellow both in name and action. It occurs amongst a collection of 
short stories, moralized after the manner of the time, and, asa specimen of the 
whole, we give both the tale and its moral. ‘Once Robinet was in a certain 
house in which certain soldiers were resting for the night, and, after having 
made a great clamour during the better part of the night, to their no smai!l an- 
noyance, he was suddenly quiet. Then said the soldiers to each other, * Let 
us now sleep, for Rebinet himself is asleep.’ To which Robinet made reply, 
**T am not asleep, but am resting me, in order to shout the louder after.” And 
the soldiers said, ‘It seems, then, that we shall have no sleep to-night’ So 
sinners sometimes abstain for a while from their wicked ways, in order that 
they may sin the more vigorously afterwards. * * The sinners are the angels 
about Christ’s body, Robin is the devil or the sinner,” &c. 

This last story, if it be of the thirteenth century, is an almost solitary allu- 
sion to the pranks of the familiar elf in England for a long period after the cen- 
tury preceding. During the latter part of the twelfth century, and the whole 
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| And he subsequently remarks that— 

**More then one generation must pass away before the literary treasures of 
| the East can be completed in the libraries of the West, either by the patronage 
of princes, or the industry of travellers.” 

But “there was something in the Turkish character, in their nomade and bar- 
| barous habits, that made them repudiate every approach towards civilization and 
| enlightenment.” Now, how do historic facts bear out this assertion? Was it 

not under the dynasties of the Seljoukians and Karasmians that the literature of 
| Persia both arose, and her poetry and philosophy reached the highest pitch of 
glory ever arrived at in that country? Did not Syria produce her greatest ge- 
niuses under the fostering protection of the successors of Togrul? Was not 
| the beneficent, active, and learned Nizamolmulk himself a man of letters, and 
| the enlightened patron and encourager of scientific and literary men, the vizir 
| during the reigns of Alp Arslan and Malek Shah?! Were not both these princes 
distinguished patrons of science and of literature? 
| The Turk, Nourreddin, is described by the historian as passing his life en- 
| gaged either in the ** lesser holy war,” with weapons in his hand, and combating 
the enemies of Islam, or in the ‘greater holy war,” with fasting and prayer, 
night and day occupied in political duties and study. He paid the most marked 
| respect to all men of attainments. The most celebrated, he rose from his seat 
to receive at his door; and this was a distinction particularly reserved for men 
| of literary merit, and not conferred or. his emirs or princes. Jurisprudence was 
| his favourite study, and he waa himself an author. He wrote on policy, morals, 


of the thirteenth, a vast struggle end a vast revolution of feelings and notions , and legislation; and, taking the traditions of the Prophet on these subjects, he 


were going forward in ourisland. With the change came in gradually a new 


reduced them to principles. It is needlessto bring forward the reign of Saladin ; 


and more refined literature; the saints’ legends were thrown aside to make | we shall content ourselves with adducing one fact. When Cairo fell into the 
way for the romances ; and the gross and mischievous elves lost their reputa- | hands.of this il!ustrious Kurd, there were in the treasury, besides countless 


tion before that of the more airy and genteel race who were denominated by 
the newly introduced name of fairies. It is worthy indeed of remark, that the | lected by the Fatimite Sultans. 
manuscripts of the lives and miracles of the English saints are by far the best the rarest description. 
and the most numerous during the twel(th and the earlier half of the thirteenth | amongst the soldiery, part given in alms, part reserved for political purposes, but | 


riches, according to the testimony of Aini, 2,600,000 books that had been col- 
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a system of diffusing education universally among the people. Many acts and. 
changes of the Sultan have been both unsuccessful and unpopular ; not so what-. 
ever is connected with the progress of instruction and the honour of letters - 

and while in Europe we are fatigued with the nonsense of the Sultan being be- 

fore his people aud forcing on them reforms for which they are not yet prepared 

(!), we have heard in Turkey the Sultan excused for errors which no one defend- 

ed, on the grounds of his having done so much for literature. His humble at- 

tempts as yet may be beneath the notice of the supercilious European, but phi- 

losophy does not disregard such beginnings as these. 

But, asserts our author, ‘the Turks could appreciate nothing great or noble, 
Contradistinguished from the Franks, they had nothing heroical or generous in 
their nature. They gave no promise of future ainelioration. The spirit of ho- 
nour which gave birth to their chivalry in Europe stood the Franks somewhat 
instead of virtue and justice.” The generality of historians that have written 
on chivalry have laboured to discover how and when it arose, and in vain,—be- 
cause they looked in the wrong place. They imagined that it arose in Europe, 
whereas its native soil was the deserts of Arabia. It was subsequently trans- 
ported into Europe, partly through Spain; but it became more universally diffus- 
ed there after the Crusaders had had intercourse with the Mahomedans in Syria. 
In Europe it was engrafted on a feudal stock, to which circumstance it owed 
much of its eccentricities and extravagancies. In fact, it never flourished in 
Europe as it did amongst the Arabs. What with us was only a poetic fiction, 
lived, breathed, and moved, in Arabia, even before Mahomet arose to concen- 
trate the energies of his people. It was chivalrous feeling, in which was in- 
corporated a high sense of honour and susceptability of praise and blame, that 
nerved the arm and tempered the blade of the Saracen. The Turks inherited 
this feeling from the Arabs, however divested of its eccentricities, which this 
simple and sober-minded people could little bear. To this day survives that 
keen sensativeness of reproach and disgrace, although concealed under the 
calm and dignified demeanour, which so strongly distinguishes the East from the 
West, and which perhaps so strongly distinguishes the Turks from other east- 
ern populations. ** They valued not true nobility.” Look at the characters of 
the populations and chiefs that were the antagonists of the Crusaders as por- 
trayed in history,and contrast them with the chiefs and armies of the Crusaders : 
—look at Malek Shah and iis successors—-at the Seljoukain princes in Asia 
Minor, Soliman and Kilidgi Arslan, and see whether these lose by a compari- 
son with even a Tancred ora Godfrey. Take the character of Nourreddin, the 
redoubted opponent of the Crusaders, the chief of a great people at a period of 
great excitement and great success, and therefure the type of that people. The 
Christian historians, even while employed in detailing the mischief he had 
caused them, cannot refuse the praise due to his great and noble qualities. 
One anecdote we may be suffered to quote. A widow presented herself be- 
fore the crusading chiefs, complaining that her children had been carried 
into captivity by Saladin’s troops. They sent her to Saladin himself. 
her petition was granted ;—her children were liberated, and Saladin wrote 
to the Crusaders, thanking them for, the pleasure they had afforded 
him. It is not posssible to cite the numberless instances of generosity 
evinced by individual Turks and Arabs during the course of these wars. Our 
author, however, supplies himself a sufficient number to refute his own charges ; 
but we would beg our readers to compare the anecdote above-mentioned with 
the massacre of 2,700 Turkish hostages by Richard the Lion-hearted. After 
this monstrous breach of good faith, Saladin retatiated on the Christian prison- 
ers who fell into his hands, and therefore historians place Saladin on a par with 
Richard. Compare the horrid atrocities that were committed on the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Crusaders with the wisdom and forbearance of Saladin’s con- 
duct when he regained it. Did he attempt to interfere with the opinions of the 
Christians who submitted to him? Did he or his Turks attempt to molest 
them when exercising the rites of their religion? When Jerusalem was ceded 
to Frederic Barbarossa by Melik Kamil, an express stipulation was entered into 
that all Mussulmans should enjoy a free exercise of their religious rites Every 
one knows the storm that this excited; how exasperated the Crusaders and 
clergy were on finding the Emperor disposed to act with good faith ; how every 
thing was done to inflame the passions of the populace ; how the Mussulmans 
in the Holy City were insulted ; how frequently the terms of the treaty were 
infringed ; and how zealously the sovereign pontiff preached a new crusade, in 
order that the whole treaty might be set at defiance with impunity. In fact, 
look at all the Crusaders, the chiefs and degraded people, and see whether the 
*‘ vices of a nearly savage state ’’ were not rather to be found in them than in 
the Mussulmans. It was not till Europe came in contact with the East that 
that impulse was given to science, of which at this day we experience the hap- 
py effects. 

We might go on accumulating evidence on evidence and proof on proof, of 
the past and present injustice done to history and to truth, in the valgar abuse 
of a people whose instincts have ever been simple, generous, and noble: it 
may suffice to retort the accusation to prove its absurdity ; and not the less so 
that the retort is seriously made by one who from the East looked back on the 
West. The friend and countryman of M. Michaud, the gifted M. De Lamar- 
tine, contrasting Europeans with the Turks, exclaims, ‘‘ We constantly make 
the lowest feelings take precedence of the highest and most ennobling, because 
we are sons of burbarians, and our manners and ideas still savour of their 
origin.” 

But it is natural toexpect the greatest injustice when our historian is detail- 
ing the origin of the causes that first led to these Holy wars.—* It was the 
brutality of the Turks,” he says, ‘in persecuting Christian Pilgrims.” Now, 
had our author looked at the animating spirit of the religion which the Turk 
bad embraced, he would have found, that it was out of the nature of things for 
him to persecute any religion, unless provoked. The genius of Mahomet soon 
discovered in his countrymen the elements of national greatness, provided he 
could combine them, and impart to them national unity. He effected this by 
preaching to them the grand truth of the Unity of the Godhead. But, the reli- 
gious teacher being mixed up with the political legislator, he preached conquest 
not as another leader weuld have done, who had arrived at concentrating the 
energies of a mighty nation, by political means as a political maxim, but as 4 
dogma of religion. He inculcated another precept which went hand in hand 
with that of the extension of dominion—all who professed the religion of @ 
book, and who, on submitting, preferred adhering to the faith of their forefathers, 
were allowed to do so. No coercion was used to make them abandon it, but, 
instead of being liable to be called on to serve, they were to contribue financial- 
ly to the exigencies of the state, by the payment of an annual tribute. Pro- 
vided this were paid, the Mussulman could neither interfere with the free exer- 
cise of worship nor with the local usages and customs. This principle has 
survived to the present day; and, however the Mussulman may labour to extend 
the bounds of his dominion, politically, it is contrary to the spirit of that reli- 
gion to do violence to the conscience of the Christian, and contrary to his feel- 
ings of hospitality to interfere with the religious scruples of the stranger that 
dwells on his soil. Turkey has been the place of refuge for the persecuted 
Christians of Europe The Jews, driven by Christian fanaticism from Spain, 
found an asylum in Turkey. And now, within the last ten years of transcen- 











centuries. We must therefore pass over the centuries which follow, and come | the literary treasure was carefully weeded and husbanded by this ‘* enlightened | dent international barbarism, when every treaty or pretocol penned by the mighty 


immediately to the period of the formation of those histories, of which we 
shall at present consider the adventures of Friar Rush to be the representa- | 
tive, the more so as his was a story popular throughout the whole of Teutonic | Sultans, was the effect of the study of Arabic authors. 


Europe. 


Tt had long been supposed that the original of the history of Friar Rush must 
have existed in Germany ; and at last our excellent friend, Mr. Thoms, (who , Ottoman Sultans, the type and model of the Turkish race. 


barbarian.” 


and enlightened potentates of Christian Europe does violence to the feelings 


But it may be said, that this love of literature, as exhibited by the Turkish | and honour, and injury to the interest and existence of the Ottoman power,— 
To observe the | when we, enlightened and liberal as we call ourselves, when we Christians and 


natural bent of Turkish tact, influenced by the _Arabs only indirectly, we | Europeans, have stipulated for the disinheritance and expulsion of every Mus- 
must turn our attention to the state of literature in Turkey under the earlier | sulman from those provinces that we have wrested from her or over which we 


had previously reprinted in his Early Prose Romances the English story) acci- | 
dentally discovered an early poem on the same hero in the German tongue. He 
communicated the discovery to his friend Dr. Wolf, who afterwards found seve- 
ral copies of different editions in the German libraries, all of the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, and from his researches has been produced the curious 
and elegant volume which we have now before us. This German poem is the, 
earliest version of the story of which we have any knowledge ; and, as might | 
perhaps be expected, is the simplest in its details. Its hero is introduced to vs 
as a bond file devil; but there are too many traits in his actions and character | 
to allow us to be mistaken in identifying him with the elves of whom we have | 
been speaking. There was once, as the legend tells us, a fair abbey— 
‘In distant land beside a wood, 
Well known to fame an abbey stood ; 
A numerous brotherhood within ; 
But ill did abbey discipline 
Sort with the joyous warmth of youth, 
And oftener dwelt their thoughts in sooth, 
On gentle damsel’s charms and beauty, 
Than On their gospels or their duty.” 
The German legend places the abbey in Denmark — 
“In Denmarck bey Helsingbore genant, 
Do ym das kloster was wol bekannt :” 
The Danish poem, on the contrary, fixes it in Germany, in ‘‘ Saxon-land ;” and 
the English, leaving the question entirely unresolved, tells us simply that it was 
** beyond the sea.” Be this as it may, our worthy friend, Friar Rash, saw that 
there was a noble occasion of doing mischief, and he repaired to the abbey in 
the garb of a youth who sought employment. He was well received by the ab- 
bot, and appointed to serve in the kitchen. But he soon made it manifest that 
he was fitted for higher and more conhdential service. Before night he per- 
formed the part of a skilful envoy, and procured for the father abbot the com- 
pany of the dame whom he had long desired. The fame of Rush was soon 
spread amongst the community, and every brother of the abbey was fitted with 
@ bedfellow after his liking. Time passed op, and Rush made continual ad- 





that, as soon as the Ottomaus became a power, their literature arose and 
developed itself with rapidity. Long before the Turkish power was es'ablish- 


Now we find | (we use the pronoun as applying to Europe collectively and of course embracing 


Russia) have acquired diplomatic influence,—witness Greece, Servia, Wallachia, 
Moldavia,—at this very time has the Porte relieved the Christians of her em- 


ed at Constantinople, even before it had set foot in Europe, a constellation | pire from such disabilities as they laboured under before, and has raised them 


of literary talent had-illustrated that pastoral race. The golden era of their 


poetry was the reign of Bayaxet J. There is not one of their earlier Sul- | 


tans who was not the patron and lover of literature ; not one who, while encou- 


raging the study of letters in others, did not himself set the example, oy de- | 


voting to literature all the time he could spare amidst the cares of government, 
the tumult of war, and the distraction of politics and ambition. Mahomet II. 
was one of the must accomplished scholars of his day. What was Soliman the 
Canonist? Did he leave unstudied, as the Franks did before him when they 
were in possession of Constantinople, the Pandects of Justinian? The error 
pretty generally disseminated, respecting the Turkish character being averse to 
literary pursuits, originated from a secret comparison being always instituted 


| between the Turks and Arabs ; but what people of ancient or modern times can 
| bear a comparison with that singularly gifted nation ! However, more deliberate 


and cautious, less daring and versatile, less liable to be carried away by bold 
speculations and dazzling novelties, than the ingenious Arab, the Turk yields 


| to no nation in a keen appreciation of nature and truth, whether as exhibited 
| within or around us. So far from intellectual progress being repugnant to the 


genius of the Turkish people, the stagnation of mind observable in latter times 
amongst them is immediately traceable to the introduction of principles foreign 
to Turkish Maxims. Those same noxious political principles, which originating 
inthe Byzantine government, had formerly quenched the light of literature 
amongst the Greeks, and had converted the talents of that lively race intoa 
sterile agitation, being incorporated partially into the Turkish systern, operated 


so on the Turkish mind as to render it stativnary, and caused it to retrograde in | 


the intellectual career. But every attempt at political. moral, and mental im- 
provement failed as long as the body of Janizaries existed. It was reserved for 
the happy genius of the present Sultan to overthrow this body. 
other reforms, he has not forgot'en the cause of literature. Himself the most 
elegant wrier in Turkey, he is causing all the annals, histories, and poems, in 
the Turkish language, to be printed 


works translated out of European and Onental languages ; and has commenced 











| 





now to absolute equality with her Mussulman subjects.* And all this while 
we goon as heretofore despising that people, whom it is no less our interest 
to know than to support, not through honest fanaticism, but because we are 
the dupes of a power, that must no less despise our intellect than covet our 
wealth. 

The fiery animosity which had driven these fanatics by tens of thousands 
across Europe and Asia, must have been damped in its progress eastward by 
suffering, disaster, and experience, but the flame was blown upon by fresh im- 
portations from the West, who were under the impression that the millennium 
was at hand, that our Lord was about to descend, to establish on earth the reign 
of the saints. Besides this, there were continually new importations of priests, 
whose pretensions increased as the papal power extended its political domination, 
till at last the arrogant Hildebrand animated the Church with his haughty soul 
and restless ambition. Consequently the Moslems had a difficult card to play, 
if they chose not to lose a city which they equally venerated with the Chris- 
tians. They made a regulation, that each Christian pilgrim, previously to his 
entering the precints of the Holy City, was to pay a tax. Now, we think that 
European historians. before they visited this regulation with so much displea- 
sure, ought to have looked at home at such things as alien laws, droits d’aubaine, 
commercial regulations, &c. Supposing it was only a financial measure, would 
Europeans be justified in condemning it? But it was a measure of self-de- 
fence, to keep out the poorer pilgrims; as experience had taught the Turks 
that this class, being more ignorant and fanatical, was more liable to have its 
passions worked on and to be excited to turbulence by artful and designing men. 
We must, however, not forget that Jerusalem is looked on by the Mahomme- 
dan, as on a par in sanctity with Mecca. The spot where the prophet of Chris- 


Amongst bis | tianity preached, is a3 hallowed in his eyes as the city in which the prophet of 


Islam preached. Mahomet acknowledged his inferiority to Jesus, though he 


| gave out, at the same time, that the revelation which he was charged to com- 
He is gradually getting the most useful | oo 


* The Jews have been equally favoured. 
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municate was to supersede all previous ones. 








Divine attributes, and is, according to the Koran, to judge the world. 

When Omar, the third Caliph, gained possession of Jerusalem, he was advised 
by some of his followers to convert the Church of the Holy Sepulchre into a 
Mosque. But the Caliph deciared that he would not infringe the rights of his 
conquered subjects. He therefore contented himself with founding, on the 
ruins of the temple of Solomon, to which no people laid claim, the grand 
mosque which bears his name to this day ; and such is its peculiar sanctity, that 
no unbeliever is allowed even to enter the sacred enclosure. Had no feeling of 


fanaticism whatever existed in the minds of the Musaulmans, which of course 


could not be—it must have been awakened by the fanaticism of the Christians, 
and by their persecuting spirit. Fanaticism became even a necessary bond of 


existence against the monstrous aggression of the western armies, pushed on | 


by frenzied zeal for the destruction of Islamism. The character of the two 
churches is epitomised in the following anecdote. One morning, a dead dog 
was found polluting the sacred limits of this mosque, where it had intentionally 
been thrown. As dead animals of any kind, and dogs particularly, are consi- 
dered unclean by Mahbommedans, and no Mussulman is allowed to touch them, 
it may be easily imagined what a commotion was excited amongst the Mahom- 
medans by such a wanton insult. The act wes distinctly traced to the Chris- 
tians, and therefore the Christian authorities were summoned and told that, un- 
less the offender was delivered up, they should be held responsible. This 
anecdote is given by M. Michaud to prove the brutality of the Mussulmans! 
(These authorities were answerable for any crime committed by the community 
which they represented, and by whom they were elected) At last a young 
man came forward, confessed himself to be the culprit, and suffered capitally. 
M. Michaad reproaches the Turkish authorities for not recognizing in this con- 
fession an act of generous devotion. However, we are not sure whether they 
could have acted so as to please our author on the one hand, and an exasperated 
people onthe other. We wonder, if the case had been reversed, how the 
Catholic militant Church would have thought fit to act ! 


—>— 
DEFENCE OF NAPOLEON. 
From Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte. 

a Besides, though a stranger to the good or ill of the empire, may I not be 
permitted to reply to bim who finds the ashes of Napoleon well placed at St. 
Helena, and to those who, like him, like to see only spots in the sun! Napo- 
Jeon, without doubt, was not infallible. Spain and Russia attacked at the same 
time, Holland and Italy awaiting in vain their deliverance, the chief of religion 
persecuted after having crowned the elect of the people,—these have not oc- 
casioned reproaches without some appearance of truth. And yet, what aseries of 
adverse combivations there needed to change inte disaster the victorious campaign 
of Russia! If the inconceivable peace of Bucharest—that fault, so capital and 
so improbable, from which the Porte will never again, perhaps, arise—had not 
sent behind us a new Russian army, or that the allied corps of Austria had held 
it in respect ; if a northern prince, born a Frenchman, after having at first de- 
fended with justice the interests of his adoptive country, had stopped at the 
cries of distress of three hundred thousand Frenchmen, struck with the most 
dreadful scourge ; if the freezing cold had not commenced a month sooner than 
ordinary ; if the flames kindled by hands patriotically, heroically, barbarous, had 
not devoured Moscow conquered ; and Napoleon had found general peace, mari- 
time peace, in those deserts uf disastrous memory * * * then France, 
Europe, posterity, would not have found sufficient language to celebrate the 
Russian war; andthe powers of the continent, and England herself, would not 
at this moment look at Greece, Egypt, and the Busphorus, with so much anxiety. 
As for Spain, after twenty years of war and discord, where is she now? 
She is agitated by the convulsions of the most barbarous reprisals. She strug- 
gles in blood und tears to obtain that which the convention of Bayonne 
assured her, whatever might have been the means employed on another ac- 
count to unite her. The equality of civil rights, the reform of the con- 
vents, the repression of the inquisition, our civil code, our admirable ad- 
ministrative system, our liberal institutions, our public instruction, all 
that Spain still seeks, all was in the law of Bayonne; all was guaran- 
teed by the accepted king, acknowledged by the convention—by a just king, 
enlightened, and a philosopher. I have seen many Spanish statesmen in my 
sad travels, far from my country : and how many have I heard bitterly deplore 
that the throne of King Joseph had not been consolidated? Nothing, without 
doubt, can justify violence. Liberty itself, at the point of the foreign sword, 
would become hateful. * * * But, after all, the torrent of invasion would 
have retired; and the fertile earth, deposited by its waves, would have ren- 
dered the Peninsula fruitful during the last twenty years. Poland—could 
it be constituted when Austria and Prussia in arms were at the head of our 
allies? Moreover, that nation, whom all generous men bear in their heart 
—did she, during the Russian campaign, do all that she could have done to 
hasten the hour of her independence? Has she not had in her own 
bosom partisans of Alexander?! Did Poland, in fine, demonstrate that 
intense degree of universal energy, that wonderful enthusiasm, displayed 
by Spain and Russiat The emperor Napoleon, in the second Polish war, 
ought he to have done more! could he do more without imprudence? If 
he had done it, would they not have accused him with having provoked, 
like a madman, in the middle of a morta! crisis, the defection of Vienna, 
and Berlin? Italy—the pope—Napoleon himself expressed his tardy re- 
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path of a sage reform. Would it not be abjuring Old Eng- 
g at its base that charter as yet without a rival in the an- 
_ Whose vital strength resides in the equal independence, the 
pectability, the equal inviolability of the king, the lords, and com- 


These extracts will more than bear out the high opinion of the talents of the 
writer, and the importance of the work. It is a political lexicon, full of such 
_ Meanings as are only found by those who trace at leisure the events when past. 
These Memoirs are a history in themselves, and materials for all fature his- 
| We look anxiously to their continuation. In the meantime we 
| offer our praise, with al! the respect due to a name like that of Lucien Bona- 


| parte. 
i 
Police. 


Worsuir Srreet.—Penny Theatricals.—On Wednesday, John Compfield, 
proprietor of a penny theatre, situate at the corner of Mill-row, Kingsland-road, 
was charged with allowing his house to be open for the enactment of plays, not 
having a license. There were placed in the bar the defendant's wife, Sarah 
Compfield, and her son, and John Paine, Joseph Williams, Joshua Down, and 
Mary Anne Mills, the four last being dressed in the characters they were about 
to represent, and exhibited a most ridiculous appearance in the dock, their dingy 
apparel under their theatrical attire presenting a sad contrast. 

The warrant for the apprehension of the parties was issued in consequence 
of the representation of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who, afi#r the 
theatre was closed, were annoyed by the language made use of by those who 
formed the audience, and who consisted chiefly of young girls and boys. 

T he warrant was entrusted to officers of this establishment, who, on Tues- 
day night, proceeded to the house (which is in Chancery), the stage of the thea- 
tre and the seats for the spectators being formed in a barn, to which access is 
attainable by a ladder. 

The following was the programme of the evening’s amusement :— 

** Lots of fun, corner of Mill-row, Kingsland-road.—Monday. The Gipsy's 
Hut. To conclude every evening with a song and farce. The Pacha’s Bridal, 
Wenlock, Ratlin the Reefer, Horrible Revenge, and the Demon Chief. Open at 
half-past five, begin at six. Only one penny.” 

The plot that the stage manager intended to present waa not disclosed ; but a 
a very different plot was represented than what was intended, it is given under 
the following statement :— 

The principal characters were undertaken by Messrs. Van, Tilt, Brown, Ser- 
geant Glebury, N 21, and four policemen of the N division. The theatre being 
partly filled, and the performance having commenced, Van got upon the stage 
bya trap-door, at the time the Count, in the Wild Boy of Bohemia, was address- 
ing the Wild Boy of Bohemia (two of the prisoners), Brown followed, when at 
that very moment he seized hold of the two, while in a very interesting part of 
the dialogue, and to the amazement of the audience, informed them that they 
were his prisoners. As Sergeant Glebury appeared next, accompanied by four 
policemen, it was found to be no mistake ; and as it happened at a more celebrated 
retreat, the cry was * sauve qui peut.” Sergeant Glebury caught hold of Miss 
Mills, who placed herself in a theatrical attitude to swoon ; but, on being told 
that she need feel no alarm, she promptly recovered. The greatest excitement 
prevailed among the spectators, who were placed in the utmost consternation, 
and some feuds were raised of serious consequence, as, in making their escape, 
they tumbled over each ether and fell down the ladder ; one poor fellow in es- 
caping by the roof was caught by arafter, and he hung head downward by a leg, 
being rescued frum his perilous situation by a policeman. No serious accident, 
however, occurred. 

N 21 stated, that the young female Mills had only recently joined the strolling 
players, and that she had some very respectable connexions at Dalston. 

The proprietor was held to bail, himself in £50 and two sureties in £25 each 
for keeping an unlicensed theatre. 

The actors and actresses having behaved well to the officers, were discharged 


A Matrimonial Query.—“ Please your worship,” said a mysterious looking 
little man, advancing on tip-toe to the bench, ‘I wish to have your opinion upon 
my case.” 

* Proceed, my friend,” said the magistrate, lowering his head to catch the 
suppressed accents of the applicant. 

** You must know, then,” he continued, lowering his tone almost to a whis- 
per, ‘* that I had the misfortune to be joined in wedlock toa vile wicked woman, 
and after leading me a most miserable life, and keeping me continually in hot 
water, she thought fit to take herself off, bag, and baggage, from my bed and 
board. 

** Well, but what can I do for you!” said the magistrate. ‘I cannot restore 
you to your wife.” 

“God forbid!” piously ejaculated the applicant. ‘ No, your worship, the 
case is this: seeing that we have not lived together for the last seven years, I 
wish to consult your worship as to whether I would not be justified in marrying 
another woman t”’ 

‘* My friend,” said Mr. Halls, smiling, “‘ you have consulted me upon a deli- 
cate question, but I fear the law is against you. There is an ungracious act of 
Parliament existing in this country, which precludes a man from marrying a 
second wife unless he can obtain a divorce from the first; and the law holds 


| torians. 








grets. He was very far from believing himself to be perfect. Have we not 
heard him, at Paris, talk of his limited faculties! The wisest of the ancients 
said, ‘ know that I know nothing!’ * * * The greatest of moderns said, 
‘Do you believe me to be more thana man?’ * * * It is the same cry, 
precious emanation of the same soul, although uttered by two men, at two 

thousand years of distance Before this avowal, so ingeniously sublime, of 

human imperfection, how wretched is the pride of those state sophists, whose | 
superb theory, without ceasing to think itself infallible, terminates with the 
most sad results! No; the emperor was not, and did not believe himself to 
be, beyond the common errors of humanity ; and yet none ever abused less an 
absolute power ; none had a more prodigivus genius than his; none ever accom- 
plished such vast deeds in so short a space of time; none, above all, ever bet- 
ter loved his country. As for the reproaches of despotism and usurpation, 
France and its government have made the most glorious of answers, an answer 
without reply * * * * They have inaugurated the statue of the emperor! | 
His detractors do not see how far their accusations are contradicted by public 
opinion Let them endeavour to explain to us, to explain to themselves, how 
a great nation (without it were senseless) could have raised a triumphant monu- 
ment toadespot * * * toanusurper * * * fifteen years after his 
death! Itis that France does not confound, like them, a popular dictatorship 
with despotism. Itis because France knows too well her rights, to be ignorant 
that the temporary consul, the consul for life, the emperor, named three times 
by the universal voting, was the most legitimate chief of all times and all coun- 
tries. Can they think that since the inauguration of the imperial statue, the 
opinion of France has changed? * * * * But the representative cham- 
ber has just confirmed that opinion by her last vote. Would it reclaim from the 
other end of the world the ashes of a despot—of an usurper—fifteen years after | 
hisdeath? * * * * Jt is true that it still persists in proscribing the family 
of the hero whese remains they claim! May the vote, at least, not be disdain- 
ed in what it possesses that is favourable! May its prompt accomplishment 
console us in our exile, where the winds of France sometime bring us some ac- 
cents of sympathy !” 


LUCIEN’S OPINION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. | 
But, in England, I have been convinced that a monarchy, really constitu- 
tional, is requisite for a great people, as much, and more, perhaps, than any other 
form of government. We see here (if not the best) at least @ good and happy | 
republic ; not in a programme, but in facis and manners :—The legislative 
power, wisely divided amongst three authorities, whu exercise, without obsta- 
cle, their own prerogatives ;—the executive power, having all the authority to | 
do good, and not having, and not seeking, to do evil ;—the judiciary power 1s | 
so completely independent, that the most obscure individual, as well as the rich- | 
est lord, the most illustrious or the most humble exile of the continent, repose 
equally in security, beneath the guarantee of the jury that no sacriligions at- | 
tack can tarnish, and beneath the inviolability of the domicile that no wretch 
can violate ;—the elective chamber, named by eight hundred thousand electors, 
over a population of twenty-five millions, which, without being the universal 
suffrage, approaches five times nearer to it than we do, since we ought to have 
in that proportion more than a million of electors! The chamber of peers, in 
fine, is accessible to every citizen, and too powerful and too enlightened to 
yield to the seductions of courts, or the clamours of the multitude. These 
hereditary magistrates have been for above a century and a half the defenders 
of the charter, the immortal work of their ancestors. Their tutelary supre- | 
micy will long continue to be the palladium of the British liberties: provided | 
they never cease to oppose an immovable resistance to the overfluwing torrent 
of demagogical opinions, that a social overthrow can alone satisfy ;—provided 
they do not abandon their ground, to defend themselves feebly against that of 
their adversaries ;—provided they follow always the bigh state of reason, which | 
judges in the first place of the effect of a new law upon the whole of the con- 
stitution, instead of considering solely tbat absolute perfection of theory, ila 
sory enough, sometimes, to insinuate into the politica! body a mortal germ of 
dissolution, the seductive appearance of a salutary amelioration ;—provided, 





| 
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that a man who takes unto himself a second wife, the first being living at the 
time, is guilty of an offence called bigamy, which offence would subject him to 
be transported. There are countries, however, where the laws are more ac- 
commodating, and as you appear to be so desperately anxious, you may try a 
journey to Turkey, where you can enjoy a plurality of wives without incurring 
the danger I have mentioned. 

The mysterious little man shrugged up his shoulders, and, bowing to the 
magistrates, wheeled round and retired from the bench, evidently mortified at 
the result of his application, and muttering to himself ‘* Well, I thought after 
seven years,” with slow and measured steps left the office. 

—~-— 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF HISTORY IN FRANCE. 


Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, in his work on France, has expressed a highly 
favourable opinion on the merits of the authors belonging to the new schoo! of 
History in that country. It is in consequence of this impartial ewlogy that 


| we undertake, without diffidence, to make our readers acquainted with the most 


distinguished members of this school, among whom are to be numbered Baranre, 
Guizor, Taiers, Micnet, Micuaup, Cuatgausrianp, Tuierry, and Sis- 
MOND. 

It is our intention to begin these critiques in the chronological order, with a 
notice of the works of M. de Barante, because he may, we think, be justly con- 
sidered as the father of the new school of history in France. 

M. de Barante’s work—known, perhaps, to some of our readers—is entitled 
‘+ Considerations sur l’histoire des ducs de Bourgogne ;” and in France bis 
uame carries with itself its own eulogy. The author’s talent and taste alike 
proved to him that the true method of encouraging historical stadies would be 
by writing ima style generally engaging to the public ; and, the better to accom- 
plish his purpose, he determined to give to his history, whenever the authenti- 
city of its facts allowed such a liberty, an epic, and. even, occasionally, a 
dramatic feature, in order to warm the reader’s imagination, at the same time 
that the fact strengthened his judgment. M. de Barante has not only recom- 
mended such a method of bistorica) instruction :—he has proved its efficacy by 
his own bright example,—not by writing long and dogmatizing theories with the 
forbidding motto “nec plus ultra,” not by indulging, like so many others, in a 
kind of poetical and speculative vagueness, but by giving himself the best ex- 
ample of historical induction, connected with imaginative talent, that his suc- 
cessors need follow. 

The author ef the ‘ History of the Dukes of Burgundy,” while offering to 
the public a work full of original and laborious research, had no intention of 
setting up himself as a legislator of national taste, and he certainly had no idea 
of ever being entitled the founder of a political school of history; but, be that 
as it may, the thodel that he bas furnished is one that will form an epoch in an 
unsettled age of literature. In every page of his work we recognize the ad- 
mirable tact with which the author combines the ingenuousness of the 
bon-homme with the simplicity of the chronicler—a combination of good quali- 
ties that seemed to be forever lost. M. de Barante wrote only as he was im- 
pelled by the inspirations of his genius; “scribiter ad narrandum, non ad 
probandum :’’—he intended only to give narrations, but in every case he has fur- 
nished proofs. 

Far be it from us in this eulogy of M. de Barante to extend our laudatory re- 
marks to all the historical romances of France, respecting which we may observe 
generally that whatever influence they have gained over the mofe sober style of 
history is mainly attributable to those official, perhaps pensioned, writers who 
have made history the mere stalking-horse for their extravagant and anti-christian 
speculations, acting perhaps on the principle . 

L’homme est de glace aux verités 

Ii est de feo pour les monsonges —La Fontaine. 
These lines, it would appear, have been the motto of all those French writers 
whose chief object has been to please the public, even by the sacrifice of troth 
We doubt not, however, that with the progress of knowledge this maxim willbe 
reserved, and be applied with more propriety. Indeed, as information has a!- 





above all, that the patrician toga be not dragged through the mod, or at least 
that it inspire no longer the same veneration that is felt for the royal mantle. or 
the elective house ; for, (whether through error, thoughtlessness, or a false 


popularity), to provoke, to contribute, or even to yield, to the profanation, or 
to the subjection of one of the three fundamenta! authorities, would no longer 





ready progressed, histerical romances have, toa certain degree, adhered mure 
closely to historical truth ; but generally (some, perhaps, may be excepted) in 
these works the historic portion consists of a few obsolete disinterred forms of 
speech, and of shreds of costumes, belonging to different ages, wherewithal the 
hero is dressed, not en chevalier, but en personnage de carnaval ; all which pro- 





duces in reality puerile effect quite different from that intended by the author, 
namely, that of making him a child or a dotard. 

This pretended historical costume wherewith fashion has chosen to deck the 
heroes of romance, and the unintelligible and disused in which it seemed 
indispensable that they should converse—a } unlearned moderns 
can only acquire by t. ambing the glossaries of Du Cange and uefort—all 
these circumstances tend to prove that in Franee, at the nt day, there pre- 
dominates a love of historical study, which would already have produced the 
best effects on the national character, if it had not been perverted by those 
littérateurs who have produced a large stock of romances and professedly his- 
torical memoirs, eminently calculated to destroy the pablic taste. Let us hope, 
however, that the excessive supply of these works will itself have the desirable 
effect of destroying their evil influence ; and how much would this happy con- 
summation be promoted if in France and England, during the next thirty years, 
works like that of M. de Barante could be and generally circulated 
through the political systems of those two countries! ‘The main point to which 
the aspirant for histonc honours should aim is to give to history all the charm of 
of fabulous narrative without injuring the interests of trath ;‘ and this, be it un- 
derstood, is not impossible, since our author has fully proved its possibility by 
his own signa! success. 

So long as criticism was unable to enter the field of history, because it 
was unaided by the treasures of antiquity that lay buried inthe dust of monas- 
teries and churches, the poems and romances of the middle necessarily 
constituted all that then existed of national history ; and the a of literature 
in general prove to us that this remark is equally applicable to all European na- 
tions possessed of a distinct literature. Nay, from the cautious consultation of 
these early documents information of the greatest value may be acquired respect- 
ing the true manners of those times. But as soon as once more ap- 
peared on the scene at the revival of letters, romance, which had so long usurp- 
ed her place, could only be considered as an intrader, a noxious parasite, ex- 
ercising a very sinister iufluence on healthy literature, hy seducing the readers 
time that would otherwise have been devoted to historical stedy. We should be 
careful to tear the mask from those works which have no history except in their 
title-page, whose authenticity, notwithstanding, is ingeniously and playfully de- 
fended by their authors with as much seriousness as a droll casuist would eulo- 
gize the plague, the better to show off his own talents. And we should stand 
on our guard equally against works the name of novels, and yet 
abusing their license of circulating historic fictions by laying claim to and argu- 
ing for their veracity in tedious introductory dissertations. 

Still, without perverting history, without metamorphosing it into fable or ro- 

mance, without on the other hand, writing on some system and in defence of a 
particular set of political and religious prejudices, it is surely possible to des- 
cribe ina dramatic manner the opinions and deeds of men in past ages, and 
that too without donning the tragic buskin or sounding the tournament or war 
charge. 
Can we not borrow from romance its method of arrangement and its pleasant, 
easy, and unaffected style of diction, instead of adopting, what is too frequent 
with historians, the musty language of a pedantic professor addressing his scho- 
lars, and introducing obscure but erudite commentaries that serve less to en- 
lighten the reader than to flatter the author’s sagacity. History has hence be- 
come a dry and compulsory study, whereas it should have been a pursuit full of 
attactions. Another evil, arising partly from the jejune and over-laboured style 
of real histories, partly from the immenee number of romances with which li- 
terature has been deluged, is the publication of numérous historic abridgements 
or résumés, in which the events ‘‘come like shadows to depart,” like figures 
in a magic lantern, and are still more easily obliterated from the memory. Too 
often does the reader, after passing days and nights of false enjoyment in read- 
ing historical romances, hastily glance at the abridged history of a period whose 
moet trifling events have, he flatters himself, been described in his favourite 
volumes, and conclude with the self-satisfaction of being an accomplished his- 
torian. 

Every one knows that romance had no existence in the best ages of ancient 
literature ; its place was nobly supplied by epic poetry and history, and the lat- 
ter borrowed, with exquisite taste, from epic poetry and the drama whatever 
suited its purpose :—thus closely were the three allied and dependent on 
each other. It is indeed this dramatic form given to history by the ancient 
writers which has given that lively and continued interest which is its highest 
recommendation. 

Perhaps, then, from this eulogy some persons may take leave to object that 
modern history is able to furnish the same degree of continued interest, as the 
history of antiquity. It maybe so. But still modern history has a peculiar at- 
traction, often arising from melancholy associations, for those who love their 
country; and it is the adoption of this dramatic style of the ancient historians 
that will heighten the charm. M. de Barante has succeeded in giving us an ex- 
ample of this style without the servility of imitation ; for this language, which 
w decidedly French, comme au bon temps, unites with the mative and delightful 
originality of our long-lost friend De Froissart, all the learning of modern 
days, and the vivid imaginations of a vast mind fully able to give being to its 
conceptions ; and by scattering in bounteous showers the treasures of his intel- 
lect on inert matter. he gives to it a vitality at once beautiful and inextinguish- 
able. Our author’s style, flowing, captivating, and admirably dramatic, car- 
ries usalong with him, and transports us at once, by magic, into the scene in 
which his dramatis persone are acting. In fine, his history of the Dukes of 
Burgundy and of the House of Valois is, in every point of view, a master-piece 
of historic composition ; and its appearance forms an important era in the his- 
tory of general literature. Indeed this work, so beautiful and attractive that 
the most fascinating novels are thrown into the shade by its splendour, may be 
said, without the use of a metaphor, to present to our view an historical gallery 
of animated personages (de tableaux parlants), all portrayed with the most as- 
tonishing correctness. 

M. de Barante has chosen his subject with admirable judgment, because he 
believed that epoch of modern history to be particularly rich tn events highly 
interesting, not only to the people of France, but also to the English and 
Flemish, more especially as, in fact, the history of the Dakes of Burgwndy, 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is equally that of the three na- 
tions just mentioned. The two former were, during this period, constantly at 
strife and waging deadly warfare for the superiority ; while the Flemings, on 
their side, defended their liberties with all the fury of despair. The struggle 
between the two first was long and terrible; the struggles of the latter, though 
of shorter duration, are considered as some of the most bloody and disastrous 
recorded in the history of the world. It was the period also when that liberty, 

which now illumines us with its expansive light like a mighty conflagration, 
was first dawning on the world, the epoch of transition from the middle ages 
tu modern times ; and on these accounts the study of its eventa is of the high- 
est importance to the present age, as it 1s the only key by which the history of 
later times can be made intelligible. How painfully interesting, even to us 
living four or five centuries afterwards, are the transactions of this characteris- 
tic age—the age of chivalry and at the same time of discomfort, of vice, and 
of crime; an age that we have been accustomed to hear called the golden age, 
in the absence of those documents and historic realities which disclose to us a 
lamentable depravation of morals in all the conditions of tife, and in the higher 
ranks an assemblage of oppressive and ferocious tyrants extorting all by sword 
and fire, freely spilling the blood of the feeble and unarmed, and disdaining, 
with indomitable pride, to employ the mass of the people in the ranks of their 
armies ; a refusal which occasioned those disasters which once nearly de- 
atroyed France, and were only repaired by the admission of the people to the 
privilege of bearing arms in the wars * 

From this period the trustworthy chronicles begin to be more plentifol, writ- 
ten in the language then commonly spoken in the south of France (at once de- 
rived from and taking the place of the Latin), and they are infinitely more 
interesting to us than the Latin chronicles of the middle ages, inasmuch as they 
exhibit a faithful picture of the characteristic traits of the manners and customs 
belonging to those times ; indeed it would be difficult to find any documents 
more interesting and more graphic than the simple and naive annals of the 
chroniclers in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, whose recitals reveal 
to us an infinite variety of things at once curious and highly important. These 
chronicles, however, are voluminous, and quite out of the reach of ordinary 
readers ; indeed, they are only to be found in the collections of the curious, 
and in the public libraries. We are happy to say that M. de Barante, with- 
ont sacrificing his character for originality, generally follows the guidance of 
Froissart and others of these ingenious writers of the earliest historical period. 

If the history cf France has not been hitherto sufficiently popular, the cause 
of this unpopularity is to be sought not in the matter; the fault lies rather with 
tbe varivus writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, whose object 
would seem to have been not so much to write a true history ae to bend facts at 
will to make them square with their own opinions Thus we have had succes- 
sively, according to the dominant interest—first, the prejudiced quasi-narratives 
of historians who, actnated by the base motive of obtaining a pension from the 
sovereign, have panegyrized the jus divinum and absolute legitimacy, while they 
make the people, the mass of the nation, to enact the part of a worthless herd, 
mere tools in the hands of the despot ; secondly, we had the history of theolo- 
gians who call on nations and kings to grovel in the dust before the Romish 
throne of incarnate infallibility ; and lastly, we had the dogmatisms of the 
soi-disant philosophers who allowed none but themselves to be true histérians, 
and blinded the people while pretending to give them a blaze of light, and who 





The disasters of the French in the wars in which England reaped so much glory 
on the fields of Creci, Poictiers, and Azincourt, were attributable to the want of a 
body of native archers. A body of French bowmen was first established by Charles 








VIl. who finally expelled the English from France. 
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carried their rash speculations to excesses which caused the blood to flow in tor- 
rents, which overwhelmed both the philosophers and the people. 

Happily, our own age does justice to all these systems; and if there be any 

bias on the part of living historians, it is not that of panegyrizing monarchy, 
popery, or philosophy, it is rather in favour of political economy, which, in our 
opinion, is allowed to take too wide a range aad to hold too high an importance, 
even atthe expense of dramatic narration. Notwitstanding this defect, how- 
ever, we find in France a greater proportion of excellent aud admirable histo- 
rians than any former time: and we may name Sismondi, Guizot, Villemain, 
Pbierry, and Mignet as furnishing a glorious proof of what we have thus pub- 
licly asserted in favour of the literature of France in the present day. Still 
it is somewhat curious that none except the far-famed Sismonde de Sismondi, 
whose work is still incomplete, has written a history of France, unless we rec- 
kon the few fragments in M. de Barante’s work, comprising rather less than 
two centuries of the modern history, and only une of the literature. France, 
however, will be content to take the historian of the dukes of Burgundy as its 
Herodotus. Let him write an entire history onthe same plan, and his covatry- 
men will nv longer have cause to envy the Greeks and Romans, so long respect- 
ed as the great masters in this kind of composition. 

Want of space prevents us from making any lengthened extracts from M. de 
Barante’s admirable work, but we cannot refrain from quoting his account of the 
battle of Rosebeque, which will serve as a specimen of his graphic and brilliant 
style. 

“Meanwhile Artavelde was preparing himself with the presumptuous 
hope of vanquishing the French; a foolish enterprise, as the bad season 
and ail kinds of misery which must necessarily be endured by these knights, 
would destroy their forces without the need of a battle. It was then with 
great satisfaction that they saw the enemy approach. This great army of 
60,000 men was less terrible to them than the rains of winter. The two armies 
encamped opposite to each other at Rosebeque between Yprés and Courtray. 
Preparations for battle were made on both sides. Artavelde, on the eve of 
the battle invited his officers to supper, and addressed them as follows :— 
Comrades in arms, my hope is, that to-morrow we shall have a busy day, 
for the king of France is bere at Rosebeque eager for the fray. Bebave 
as loyal men. Be not dismayed ; for recollect that we are to defend our good 
right and the freedom of Flanders. The English, it is true, have not succour- 
ed us. What then! we shall have the more honour; for, if they had come, 
they would have deprived us of our renown. The whole flower of France is 
with the king, and he bas left none behind. Tell the soldiers to kill all and 
grant no quarter. ‘The king only must be spared, for he is but a boy aud may 
be pardoned. We will take him to Ghent and teach him Flemish. All others 
—dukes, earls, barons—whatever their rank, kill all. The commons of France 
will not be displeased with us, nay, I am well assured that they will be glad if 
not a single one returns. The captains assured Artavelde of their good will, 
and he retired to his tent with his mistress, a damsel of Ghent, whom he had 

brought with him to the field. While the general was asleep, this young girl, 
not being able to close her eyes in slumber, went out of the tent to gaze on the 
starry heavens. She beheld in the distance the flames and smoke of the French 
camp fires, and thought she heard on the eminence that separated the two 
armies a clang of arms and the old war-cry, “‘ Monjoie et St. Denis.” Terri- 
fied, she awakened Artavelde, who hastily dressed, took his battle-axe, convin- 
ced bimself of the fact, and caused his trumpet to be sounded. The Flemings 
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Tbe Naval Piymouth Clab closed their season last Tuesday with a dinner, in 
commemoration of the battle of Camperdown. 

The King has subscribed £50 to the Shakspeare monument at Brighton. 

The private correspondent of the Times mentions a curious incident which 
took place during the engagement between the British Legion and the Carlists. 
A horse on which Lieut. Foreman was riding was struck in the forehead by a 
24lb. shot which had been discharged from the Carlist batcery—the ball passed 
right through the animal’s body, literally turning it inside out— it then killed an 
individual who was standing behind, and severely wounded another, while the 
rider of the horse was completely untouched ! 

It ia rendered almost certain by the late experiments of M. Faraday that the 
magnetic pole and all its influences are caused by the operations of the sun’s 
light upon the diurnal revolutions of the earth's surface at the equator. 


M Duponchet, the director of the Opera. When completely finished it will 
have cost £160,000 sterling. Since the celebrated Hotel Osmond, no residence 
of so magnificent a character has heen erected by a private individual. 

The Arrawaks, a tribe of Guiana, have neither priesthood nor form of worsbip 
—they say it is unnecessary to address the Creator, for he is supremely just, he 
will not give any one undue precedence on supplication, neither will he willingly 
afflict his creatures. They attempt, however by incantations, to propitiate the 
evil principle. 

The tongues of ducks are among the dainties of Chinese epicures. In one 
of the lanes running westward from Leuenhingkeae, there is a shop containing a 
great variety of live fowls besides several species of dried ones, for sale, and 
strings of dried tongues obtained from ducks. They are streched out to their 
full length, resembling awls in shape, and hardened almost to the firmness of iron. 
—Canton Register. 


of Egypt, who has dove so much for the improvement of this * land renowned 
of yore,” asthe birth-place of arts and sciences, aud the cradle of civilization, 
having lately met with some ancient papyrt forwarded them to the celebrated 
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having translated them, returned them to his Highness, who, finding that they 
referred to severa! oracles which the shrine of Isis at Memphis had delivered 
about 2,500 years since; and referring to the restoration of Egypt to her ancient 


osacles at Grand Cairo, for the purpose of stimulating bis superstitious sub- 
jects to shake off the grinding and soul-debasing tyranny of the fa'se Prophet. 
As this is the first era in modern times in which this far-famed and yet still mys- 
terious art has ever been applied to practically useful purposes on so grand a scale, 
we heartily wish Mr. Bennet success in promoting the patriotic and praisewer- 
thy object of his Highness Ismael Pacha.— English Paper. 


this we take to be as follows:—The old are more familiar with time than 


coming habituated to its progression, think less of any given quantity. A year 
is a great period to a child, because, compared with its previous existence, it 
embraces a long era: to the aged itis nothing, because, compared with theirs, 
itis nothing. A person accustomed to walk forty miles a day, thinks little of 





awoke and crowded te his tent for orders. He asked whether they had heard 
the sound on the hill. Several captains answered in the affirmative, and that 
they bad sent scouts to reconnoitre, bat had found nothing, and that therefore 
they had been unwilling to disturb the repose of the camp by a vain alarm. 
All regarded it as a prodigy, and that the spirits of darkness were rejoic- 
ing in the prospect of the morrow and the prey they would obtain. The 
Fiemish were dismayed by the supernatural occurrence, and lost all con- 
fidence. 

** The morning opened with a thick fog, which veiled the two armies, and 
prevented each from seeing the other. Artavelde soon left his encampment, 
and advanced on the hill at the head of the men of Ghent, on whom he placed 
more reliance than on the rest. Each town had its banner, and its soldiers 
were dressed in its peculiar uniform. The bands of trade carried each their 
ensigns, al! well armed in iron head-piecea, buff jerkins, and vombraces, bear- 
ing spears, heavy cutlasses, and maces. Artavelde ordered them to march in 
close order against the enemy, as at the battle of Bruges, which had so in- 
fisted their pride, and to intertwine their arms so as not to allow the enemy 
to penetrate their ranks. A page marched near Artavelde and led a fleet char- 
c which he waa to mount in order to be the first in the pursuit of the routed 

“rench. 

“Tbe French were also in high spirits, and the constable, approaching the 
king and raising his visor, said, ‘Sir, rejoice. These people are ours. Our 
yeomen would be enough to beat them.” ‘* Forward then,’ said the king, ‘ in the 
aame of Gui and St. Denis.’ The sacred banner of the oriflamme was un- 
furied. ‘The only battle between Christians in which it had floated. But the 
pope Clement of Avignon had allowed it, because the Flemings took part with 
the pope Urban of Rome, and were regarded as heretics. Scarcely was the 
orifamme unfolded to the breeze, when the sun began to disperse the fog, a 
circumstance attributed by the French to the miraculous virtue of this holy 
banner, which they believed to have fallen from the skies. Some also saw a 
white dove hovering over the king. In short, all things contributed to inspire 
them with courage and confidence. Before the fight began the duke of Bur- 
gundy, desirous of sparing the blood of his future subjects, once mote sent a 
herald to propose a surrender, on condition of supplying a half-year’s pay to 
the French army. Scarcely had the Flemish heard the herald’s message read 
than they cried with une accord that they had right on their side, and they 
would maintain their ancient chartered privileges. On these conditions 
= could they listen to terms : their cause they committed to the justice of 

30d. 

** Seeing the Flemish advancing in a close column, the constable disposed his 
army so as to surround them. Rude was the first onset. They went straight 
to meet them, descending the hill with such fury that the corps d’armée, where 
the king was posted, wavered in the first shock. But soon the Flemings were 
attackag and surrounded in flank, and their ranks became disordered. Arta- 
velde fell nearly the first. A borrible massacre ensued. The yeomen followed 
the knights for plage, and they despatche ‘ with their hangers their fallen ene- 
—_ . The route was complete, and the victory cost but little bloodshed to the 

rench, 

“Thus was gained on the 29th of November, 1382, this great battle of 
Rosebeque, which saved the noblesse of France from the crue! lot which threat- 
ened them—a battle which may be said tu have been gained not only over the 
Fiemings, but over the town of Paris and the commons of France. Artavel- 
de’s body was searched for after the fight, and a poor wounded Fleming on the 
field pointed it out among a number of others of the men of Ghent, who had 
died fighting by his side. The king and his retinve gazed for a moment on the 
face of this fainous regent of Flanders, and then he was hung onatree. The 
Fieming’s life was offered him and remedies for his wounds, but he obstinately 
refused to survive his lamented captain.” 


Suntwmtary. 


. We learn from the latest accounts that the establishment of the Bolivian 
Mining Company at Aroa had been attacked by a band of robbers, and plunder- 
e4 of 10,500 dollars. Several of the men were killed. 


The payment of the Spanish dividend has been at length formally postponed. 

_ General Lemarois, one of the most devoted and faithful friends of Napoleon, 
died in Paris lately, after a long and painful illness. 

The Doke of Newcastle became the purchaser of nearly three fourths of the 


crown estates at Newark, sold on Friday. The purchases were made at very 
high prices. 


His Grace the Duke of Portland has subscribed the munificent sum of £1,000 
to the metropolitan church fund. 

Lieutenant General Sir Edward Kerrison, M.P. has presented an organ (said 
to have cost two hundred guineas) to Hoxne church, Suffulk, which is the oldest 
ecclesiastical establishment, being the first Christian church erected in the king- 
dom of the East Angles. 

A singular semi-centenary anniversary or jubilee was lately celebrated in Corn- 
wall; it was the fiftieth anniversary of the installation of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
Bart . as Provincial Grand Master of Freemasons for Cornwail, and was held at 
Clowance Park, a seat of the hon. bart , on the 11th Oct. 

The present Long Annuities will terminate in January, 1860. 


Through the instrumentality of the Chancellor of the Exche 
, ; Y quer, £40,000 
has been invested with the Irish Board of Works, for the improvement of the 
Shannon navigation at Limerick. 


The farmers near Liverpool are asking £8 i 
4 t 
tnknown since the war. ae eae eee 


. Ie is said that Lord Lyndhurst will be put in nomination as rector of the 
s\asgow University in place of Lord Stanley, who resigns in November. 


5 The British fleet im the Tagus consists of the Talavera, 74, stationed off the 
raga do Comercio, in the centre of Lisbon ; the Malabar, 74, lying off Belem ; 
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ten. Another, whose diurnal walk does not exceed three, conceives ten a 
formidable task. To illustrate the point still further; to a poor man, a guinea 
is a great deal of money ; to arich one, fifty times that sum is comparatively 
nothing The same law holds with regard to the estimate of time by the young, 
who have had little of it, and by the old, who have had much. 

The amount of woldly grandeur.—On tbe night when the reniains of the late 
Mr. Rothschild were landed from the steam-packet, at the London Custom 


which coutained them. After considerable delay, acommon fish-van, standing 
in Thames street, was hired, in which was deposited all that was mortal of the 
eminent capitalist. 

Tommasso Sgricci, the celebrated improvisature poet, died a short time since 
at Florence, inthe 38th year of his age. His talent was of the most extraordi- 
nary kind, for it was not confined to mere extemporaneous poetical effusions 
upon 4 given theme, but extended to dramatic composition, one of the most 
arduous walks pf poetry, and apparently of insurmountable difficulty, when not 
the dialogue alone, but the plot and characters are all to be provided imnpromptu. 
Sgricci recited many five-act tragedies ; among which may be mentioned his 
Bianca Capetloand Morte di Carlo Primo, with which he astonished his audien- 
ces in Paris in 1824. Some of these pieces were afterwards printed, having 
been taken down by a short-hand writer during their recitation; and, when the 
peculiar mode of their construction is considered, they astonish even in that 
shape. Sgricci may fairly be allowed to have possessed the talent or other fa- 
culty of improvisatorship in a much higher degree than the most eminent of his 
predeceasors, his subjects being such as not only required the usual poetical esiro, 
but 4 sustained flow of it, together with incunceivable readiness of conception 
and power of arranging continued scenes and dialogues. Herein he eclipsed 
the renowned Corilia, Fantastici, Bandettini, Gianni, and others, of whose 
extraordinary powers an interesting account is given by Fernew in his essay, 
‘Ueber die Improvisatoren.”— Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The Assembly of the Electorate of Hesse, on the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, have completely emancipated the Jews. 

Liverpool exults in the financial benefits which result from Corporation Re- 
form. Besides having persons appointed to vacant offices solely on the ground 
of their fitness, it is represented in answer to the question, what has the new 
Council done ! that savings to the borough funds have already been effected to 
the extent of £10,380. 

Mr. W. S Roscoe—an honoured name—has been appointed by the Town- 
Council of Liverpool tothe valuable appointment of Sergeant-at-Mace. 

The result of the Leeds Municipal Registration has been to add 178 votes 
to the Reformers’ former majority in the different wards of the town. 

The estates belonging to the Corporation of Huntingdon were sold on Satur- 
day,and realized only £2295. The Earl of Sandwich was the principal pur- 
chaser. This sum is not sufficient to pay off the outstanding demands against 
the Corporation, and they du not appear to have any means of raising the defi- 
ciency.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


STATUE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The Lord Mayor presided on Thursday at a puodlic meeting, held in the Man- 
sion House, to take measures fur erecting a statue in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington. The Lord Mayor said the meeting was called on a requisition, 
bearing five hundred signatures, chiefly of distinguished merchants, desirous of 
promoting the erection of a statue to the Duke of Wellington, commemorating 
his grace’s aid to the City in the building of London bridge. Every body knew 
that but for his grace’s exertions in the House of Lords the bill must have 
been lost. Alderman Brown congratulated the meeting on the absence of all 
political feeling, which reflected the highest honour un those opposed in opi- 
nion tothe nobleduke. He moved, and Alderman Lainson seconded, the first 
resolution, which was unanimously agreed to. Mr. C. Barclay moved a resolu- 
tion that a subscription should be opened. He was astonished that, although 
twenty-one years had elapsed since the Battle of Waterloo, there was nothing 
in the city of London to commemorate any of the great series of victories, 
from Assaye to Waterloo, which the great duke had earned. He hoped that 
one side of the monument would be left blank for twenty-one years, that the 
Lord Mayor of that day might preside at a meeting to dictate the becoming in- 
scription. [Cheers] Mr. R. L. Jones, for Alderman Wood, seconded the re- 
solution. Alderman Lucas and Mr. Rowth moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee. Sir ©. S. Hunter proposed Mr. Masterman as a treasurer, which was 
seconded by Mr. Simpson. Mr. Burbridge proposed Mr. Rainbow as sec- 
retary, and said the Merchant Tailors would subscribe 200 guineas to the 
statue. The simplicity of his grace’s manners, and firmness of his pur- 
poses were the theme of Sir P. Laurie’s praise in seconding the resolution. 
The Rev. Dr. Croly moved a vote of thanks to the Mayor in a aplendid 


and the gratitude of this country. If their fathers had fought their battles for 
them let them show themselves at least not indifferent to their fame—if they 
had borne the tug of war let not their sons be slow to erect the trophy of their 
name. ‘* Whatever,”’ had said a great moralist, “ makes the past or the future 
predominate over the present exalts us in the scale of thinking beings.” How 
life of war had never suffered a reverse; who broke down in succession the 
military fame of every man who opposed him; to swell whose renown the 
French republic seemed to have called its fiery spirits from the depths of re- 
volution, and Napoleon to have covered their heads with laurels plucked in every 


warrior, who never retreated but to exhibit the most consummate superiority in 
science, and who never advanced but to the most complete victory! [Cheers J 
It was to this man they had met toraise a statue and prolong his renown. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Farncombe, and carried by acclamation. The 
Lord Mayor in reply confessed that the compliment of the citizens to the Duke 
of Wellington came late, but it came cordially, and he had no doubt that 
British liberality and gratitude would supply means te erect a statue to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, which should, as a work of art, not be ex- 


before the meeting separated. 





The hotel which, M. Rothschild is building at Paris, is from the designs of | 


The Pacha of Egypt.—We are happy to learn that his Highness the Pacha 


ancient hieroglyphical symbols of the Egyptian priests of Isis. This gentleman, | 


celebrity, has engaged the celebrated Ventrilcguist, Mr Bennet, to deliver | 


House Quay, it was discovered that the hearse was too small to admit the case | 


speech of eulogy to the Duke, and of confidence in the munificence, the genius, | 


could they sufficiently appreciate the qualities of a chieftain, who throughout a | 


field of Europe. How could they amply estimate the skill and courage of a} 


celled by any of the kind inthe world. [Loud cheers ] £1,000 was subscribed 


__ December 17, 


SIR JOHN CAMPBELL AT EDINBURGH. 
From a Radical Paper. 

It Lord Melbourne has any doubts respecting the new Tory policy, let him 
consult his Attorney-General, who knows well enough what the Tories are about. 
* Plain John Campbell,” put off his constituents at Edinburgh, the other day, 
with sheer humbug, when questioned as to his opinions on the Ballot and Short 
Parliaments ; but he explained with sufficient clearness the plan uf the Tories 
| for turning Lord Melbourne out of office. After talking abont the Raphael and 
| Norton plots, and their failure, very much in the way that he wrote about them 

at the time, he said— 

“ The hopes of the Tories being thus disappointed, nothing remained for them, 
| except to adopt a system whereby, as far as practicable, useful legislation might 
| be put a stop to. It seems to me, that for this purpose the Tories changed their 

leader. They now threw aside the mask of Reformers—they no longer appeared 
as pseudo Liberals, but were determined to act on their owa genuine principles 
Some of them look on Sir Robert Peel as little better than a Radical, and the 
Duke of Wellington was considered deficient in energy and vigour. They 
therefore resorted to my Lord Lyndhurst.” 

True as the Gospel! and precisely what the Spectator has been saying every 
week nearly since last Easter. Admitting that the country has a right tobe dis- 
| appointed at the results of the last session, Sir John Campbell states distinctly 
| what has causea ‘this sad reality.” 
| J have no doubt (he said) the Tories have laid down tha resolution, that so 
far as depends on them, if the People submit to it, there shall be no further im- 
provement in our laws and institutions.” 

Sir John Campbell, then, is fully aware that Lord Lyndhurst has hit upon a 
new pian of contending with the Reformers, and worked it successfully, by redu- 
cing the * brilliant asticipations in the King’s Speech” to the ‘sad reality” of 
nothing. Is he sucha dolt as not to perceive the necessity of adopting a new 
policy to counteract the new tactics of the tories! It is impossible—for he is 
nota fool. Then. why does he hesitate manfully to declare the conviction 
which we know he feels, instead of twaddling about petitions and public meetings 
—at the same time refraining from the steps that can alone produce an expression 














M. Champollion, so much celebrated for his unrivalled skill in decyphering the | of public opinion the Tories will not laugh at? 


—_— 
PEERAGE REFORM. 

[We copy the following trom the close wf an admirable article in the last 
Quarterly Review. ] 

It is very remarkable that at the moment chosen for insisting on the inca- 
pacity of the House of Lords, and the superior experience and competency of 
the House of Commons, there should be actually sitting in the Upper House no 
less than one hundred and seventy five Peers who have themselves, and one 
hundred and nineteen others whose fathers have been members of the House of 
| Commons. We should like to know, supposing that school to be so good a one 
| as we are told, what other process would have introduced into the Lords a 





Time.—The longer we live the shorter does time appear. The theory of | greater portion of political education. 


We know there are and must be, from the diversity and infirmity of human 


the young. They have passed through a greater portion of it, and by thus be- | nature, numerous exceptions to the general approbation which we bestow on the 


House of Lords. We kuow that some men neglect, and that some abuse the 
great advantages of birth, wealth, and station-——but we are talking not of indi- 
viduals, but of a system, and we hesitate not to assert, that the result of that 
system is, that the House of Lords, taken collectively, contains, and has always 
contained, not merely hereditary legislators, but legislators, the best educated, 
| trained, and fashioned to their high duties, of any assembly that the world has 
| ever produced. 
|  Butthis is not all—the duties of that assembly are more grave, more delibera- 
| tive, more judicial, than the House of Commons—they are in the Constitution 
a kind of Conservative Senate—a court of revision—a balancing and adjusting 
power. 

Now it happens again, by a happy accident of its constitution, that men com- 
| monly arrive there at a mature period of their vanity and vivacity in the House 
| of Commons (which seems even more than ever a favourite mart for those 
articles) they are sobered as it were, to the graver and more consultative dignity 
| of the House of Peers. The Abbé Sieyes, and other constitution-mongers, 
| felt the importance of such a difference, and provided a council of ancients, or 
some such assembly, from which inconsiderate youth should be excluded. 
This, like such @ priori schemes, utterly failed—these ancients were generally 
found to be of middling understandings and acquirements, as well as of middle 
age; and being all of this mature time of lite, without that infusion of youth- 
ful blood which invigorates, by a constant succession, our House of Lords, and 
having no personal advantage over the antagonist assembly but the disadvan- 
tage of age, they inevitably became the objects of ridicule and contempt, and 
| could not,even for a session, maintain the imaginary superiority which their 
| theoretic constitution had assigned to them. And they hastened, accordingly, 
to the ** tomb of all the Capulets.” 

There is still another important consideration. The Peers are, generally 
speaking, men of large fortunes and correspouding influence; the vulgar may 
| think wealth and influence are nothing but lazy enjoyment: they are mistaken 
| —they are grave matters of business, often sharp stimulants of anxiety, and 

require from, and necessarily impart to, their possessors, caution, shrewdness, 
| dexterity, knowledge of mankind, and a practical acquaintance with the pecu- 








niary and territorial interests of the country. When tu these considerations, it 
is added that all professional superiority and every other kind of personal emi- 
| nence has a tendecy to gravitate towards that House—witness the Wellingtons 
| —the Hills—the Howe's—the Nelsons—the Eldons—the Lyndhursts—the 
Broughams—the Barings—we boldly assert that no assemb!y could, by any 
| systein we have heard or read of, be collected, which should contain so much 
| practical information on the general interests of the kingdom, and so little 
temptation to misapply that information, as our House of hereditary legis- 
lators. 
But the duties and peculiar utility of the House of Lords are not confined to 
a general legislation—we shall say nothing about it as the supreme court of jus- 
| tice, though we are confident we could show—in answer to cavils almost as 
asty and short sighted as tho-e which attack its legislative powers—that it af- 
fords, by a conenrrence of circumstances incident to its station and composition, 
the best supreme tribunal that has ever yet been suggested for this country. But 
we have not time to pursue this branch uf the subject: we mention it that we 
may not be supposed tu have forgotten it. 

But there is another guast judicial character in which the House of Lords, 
| because they are hereditary legislators, confer the most extensive and import- 

ant advantages on the country: we mean in guarding private interests from 
| being unjustly, and public interests from being corruptly, dealt with by legisla- 
tive acts. The system of estate bills, road bills, enclusure bills, and other pri- 
| vate biils, has grown of late years into great importance; andif it were not for 
| the vigilant superintendance of the House of Lords, this system, so advanta- 
| geous under good control. to the development of modern prosperity, would have 
| become an enormous and intolerable grievance. It is an additional example of 
| the happy way that our ancient institutions assimulate themselves to new cir- 
| cumstances, and connect the wisdom of antiquity with the vigor of improve- 
ment, that this modern system of legislativg on local and private matters should 
have found in the most ancient of all our constituted authorities at once the 
most judicious encouragement, and the most effectual control. 

We will say nothing of the mode in which the committees of the elective 
House are said to do private business,. To the scandalous stories which we 
| hear now-a-days in the purlieus of the House of Commons on this subject, we 
| give little credit. It is impossible that any thing so monstrous as some of these 

stories are can be true; bot there can be no doubt, because it 1s the subject of 
frequent complaint in the House itself, that there is a great deal of haste and 
irregulatity in this mode of transacting private business, and that individual 

Members are not always so entirely unprejudiced and disinterested in the mat- 
| ters on which they may be called npon to decide, as might be desired. Of the 
integrity of the House of Lords, no such scandalous rumours have ever been 
| circulated. Of culpable haste or corrupt bias on their part, no complaint has 

ever been made; on the con'rary, every man who js either the mover or the 
subject of any private legislation looks up to the House of Lords as his coun- 
sel and guardian. A 1ecent writer, who complains of the burry and injustice of 
modern legis!ation, shows that, without the vigilance of the House of Lords, it 
would be intolerable : 
| ‘The House of Lords has been careful to throw protection around private 
rights and private property, so far as they may be affected by private bills, or by 
public bills, when for certain specified objects.” 

Why 1s the House uf Lords thus honoured in a peculiar and superior degree 
by the confidence of country! Because they are hereditary legislators. Just 
as some of the abuses alleged against committees of the House of Commons 
are chargeable, not so much to the misconduct of individuals, as on their posi- 
| tion and duties as Representatives Putting asi‘'e all imputation or suspicion 
| of what might be called corrupt motives, it is undeniable nay, perhaps it may be 





| thought laudable, that in discussing the interests of contending parties a repre- 

sentative can hardly avoid some kind of bias in favour of his own constituents: 
| in some cases he may even think himself entitled to look upon his constituents 
| as his clients, and of his constituents it is only natural that bis bias should be 
| somewhat stronger for his friends than for bis enemies. Moreover, his election 
| contests bring him into familiarity with men of the law and of other departments 
| of business, whose opinions he is bound to hear. and by whose suggestions be 
is liable to be influenced These and many other considerations, lead us to 
think that an elective assembly.—even if we could suppose such an assembly 
exclusively composed of upright and independ-nt men,—is not likely to be 80 
fair a tribunal for dispensing individual justice, as an hereditary body, which by 








—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
birth, by rank, by society, and by wealth, is separated from, and we may say 
elevated above, the personal familiarity, the private ob!igations, the local in- 
terests, which must, in some degree, trammel and influence a representative 

Thus, then, not only is the House of Lords venerable by its primaval origin 
and rank, its anciegt services, its large proprietary interest in the well being of 
the country, in short, by all the sources of authority, but in even a ufilttarian 
view, from lucky circumStances, most admirably fitted for all the various func- 
tions which the constitution assigns toit. And, after all this, we think we may 
ask What becomes of the sneer which compares hereditary legislators with 
hereditary apothecaries and tailors? 

Far be it from us to disparage the other branch of the Legislature, but we 
appeal to public pinion, nay, even to mub orators, and to their gaping audiences, 
whether, in a comparison of the composition of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the talent, dignity, and honesty with which they execute their respective 
functions, there is any ground for imputing to the Upper House any incompe- 
tence or inferiority? Of one thing we are sure, that Mr O'Connell's elective 
plan would never collect one with a quarter of its talent, or a tithe of its respect- 
ability. ‘ 

We have thus offered in a very hasty and imperfect form, a few considerations 
on the practical advantages, and, if we may use the expression, working quali- 
ties of the House of Lords, asat present constituted. They are, we feel, fee- 
bly stated, out they may serve to guide others to a deeper consideration uf the 
details of this admirable combination, which, we are satisfied, must appear still 
more admirable the closer it is examined. 

We shall conclude with recalling to our readers’ reflection the bistorical warn- 
ing, and we hope instruction, afforded by four most remarkable epochs and 
stages of the Grand Rebellion. 

I. The Bishops were excluded from Parliament. 

If. The Hvuse of Lords was first reformed, and then abolished. 

III. The King’s head was cut off. 

IV. Cromwell burst into the House of Commons, and ordered his soldiers to 
Take away that bauble! 


—=——_ 
PROPOSED NEW COLONIAL SOCIETY IN LONDON. 
Extracted from the Prospectus describing the object of the Institution. 

The Cotoniat Society about to be established is for the purpose of afford- 
ing a place of rendezvous to persons iuterested in the various dependencies of 
the empire in every quarter of the globe ; at which they may obtain information 
upon all Colonial subjects, and may meet with others possessing similar views 
and feelings to themselves. It will thus supply a want which has been long 
felt by many who, from public or private motives, are desirous of obtaining ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of all circumstances connected with the 
Colonies, and of ascertaining the sentiments of Colonists generally upon the 
measures adopted by the Mother Country for their benefit, which will tend to 
cement that bond of union between them which should naturally be reciprocal. 
It is, therefore, conceived that there are many classes of individuals who are 
likely to be benefitted by its formation, and who will be eager to avail them- 
selves of the facilities it will afford for forwarding their peculiar objects, The 
Member of Parliament—the Naval and Military Officer—the Merchant—the 
intending Emigrart—the Colonist who may have revisited England, either for a 
short period or for a permanence—as well as all those who have relations, con- 
nexions, or property in the Colonies, will find in the propused Society a means 
of acquiring information, and will there meet with those whom they would most 
desire to know. 

In order to carry into effect the objects of this Society, an extensive Library 
will be formed, comprising all works relating to the Colonies, and to subjects 
immediately connected with them; a selection of Maps and Charts will also be 
procured, and the most approved Colonial Newspapers will be regularly taken 
in aad filed. It is also intended, so soon as there are a sufficient number of 
Subscribers for the purpose, to established a Club in connexion with the Society, 
to which Members of the Society alone will be eligible for admission by ballot, 
but which no one will be expected to join unless he desire it. Tnere are many 
persons who will probably join the Society who would not wish to become 
members of a Club; but, on the other hand, there are many whose chief in- 
ducement to become Members of the Society would be the advantages that a 
Clab would hold out: and the proposed arrangement has been resolved upon in 
order to meet the views of both parties, and thus to make the Society as wide 
and comprehensive as possible. 

The advantages that will result from the formation of the proposed Society 
are many and obvious. The British Colonies have acquired a new and daily in- 
creasing value from the field which they offer for the employment of the over- 
flowing capital and labour of Great Britain. They have thus latterly heen 
viewed under a novel aspect, and one which is of immediate interest to every 
class in the community. But hitherto the knowledge which has been pos- 
sessed in relatiun to them has been scanty and contracted. And there are many 
difficulties in the way of obtaiuing a more extended acquaintance with them, 
The works which contain an account of their history and character are numerous, 
but many are comparatively inaccessible; and with regard to Communities 
which are every day changing their aspect—subduing new territories to civiliza- 
tion—and opening new tracts of industry and new investments for capital—it 
must of necessity happen that the most valuable, that is, the mest recen: 1n- 
formation, is that which no books can afford, and which can be obtained only 
from the viva voce report of those who have been upon the spot, and have seen 
and tested the facts which they describe. It often happens, too, that local in- 
formation which might he extensively available, is confined to a few individuals, 
or to a single Colony, because there is no medium of general communication, 
no neutral ground upon which thosé who are interested in different Colonies, 
might meet and detail their separate experiments, and learn from each other how 
the practices of both might be improved. These wants the Colonial Society is 
calculated directly to supply. It will be open to all who are interested in the 
Colonies ; and endeavours will especially be made to render it attractive to those 
who have returned from them, and who therefore possess the advantage of a 
personal acquaintance with those distant branches of the Empire. 

To the Member of Parliament such a Society cannot fail to be useful, for he 
can hardly be expected to be perfectly acquainted with all the details of the 
various subjects connected with the British Colonies, upon which he is called up- 
on to legislate. 

To Naval and Military Officers who are about to proceed to any Foreign 
station, it is of the utmost importance that, previously to going abroad, they may 
be able to inform themselves fully upon every subject respecting the place of their 
destination. 

To Merchants and others connected with the trade to the Colonies—and to 
persons having friends or relatives there, it is needless to enlarge upon the ad- 
vantages which such a Society will offer, as a place where they may meet with 
persons having similar interests, and where they may learn all that is taking 
place in the Colonies in which they are interested. 
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ER ARBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17. 1836. 





There has been no arrival since our last. 





The New-Brunswick papers announce the arrival of Messrs. Crane and Wil- 
mot, from England. These gentlemen were appointed by the House of As- 
sembly of that Province, to lay before his Majesty's Government, the Address 
of that House on various matters of deep import to the colony. It is under 
stood that their mission has been eminently successful, Lord Glenelg having 
acceded to nearly all their wishes. 

The main object of their mission was to procure from the King’s Govern- 
ment, the disposal of the Crown and Territorial Revenues for the House of 
Assembly. This great point has been conceded, upon the condition that the 
House, by a special act, make a permanent appropriation for the Civil List to 
the annual amount of £14,500 On such an act receiving the sanction of the 
Legislature of the Province, his Majesty will resign into the hands of that Le- 
gislature all monies appertaining to the Crown, in the colony of New Bruns- 
wick ; and, further, will yield up at once, all funds derived from that source 
now on hand. These funds, we understand, amount to nearly £70,000, a sum 
that will prove a vast acquisition to the Province, and will no doubt be expend- 
ed in making roads, constructing bridges, and various public improvements 
We sincerely congratulate the Province on this auspicious result The Legis- 
lature is to be immediately convened, for the purpose of laying befure them 
this happy intelligence. We are sure the loyal people of the colony must ap- 
preciate this liberal conduct of the Mother Country, and the good and kind 
hearted King. The deportment of Lord Glenelg and the Colonial officers 
generally, in Downing Street, is represented by the delegates as being every 

way kind aud gratifying 





We have inserted elsewhere a letter from Toronto, speaking in the most satis 
factory manner of the new state of things in that province. The Legislature 
is deeply engaged in objects of public improvement ; confidence is beginning 











to revive,—emigration will resume its course, 


a and rity will again shed its 
benign influence over the country. In a gh ~ 


Geb ie xe addition to this, it is gratifying to say 
Se King's government have approved of the spirited and patriotic conduct 
of Sir Francis Head in all he has done to put down faction, and restore tran- 
uillity. We find the following in one of our late papers :— 
eng * Acsombly, Wednesday, Nov. 16.—Mr. Seeretary Joseph brought 
denpeatioy An rege a message, communicating to the House several 
ey. There 8 . ajosty 8 Government relative tu the affairs of this Co- 
~~ withhold of his Excellency’s conduct in refusing the contingencies 
mf a ae is assent from the money bills passed last Session ; confirmed 
“b he constitutional powers of the late Executive Council, and House 
o! Assembly; approved of his dissolution of the House ; considered his expla- 
a mah ow reply to the House of Assembly relative to the note addressed to 
te le Sir Frowe a = satisfactory ; and conveyed his Majesty’s 
oat or his prudent Srserigit, decision, and promptness in his 
Since our last the Orbit has arrived from Jamaica, but we regret to say that 
our Kingston papers have not reached us. We are therefore unable to make 
our usual selections from those journals. We, however, learn by private let- 
ters, that the state of the island is not effectually changed, although the con- 
duct of the apprentices create no little uneasiness from their growing indepen- 
dence, and consequent proneness to indolence and disorder. 





We beg to call the attention of our Colonial readers to the Prospectus of a 
Colonia! Society, about to be established in London. Such a project appears to 
us to be much wanted and will, we trust, go into effect. All communications 


for the Society are to be addressed to Wm. Bryan Cooke, Esq., No. 5, Great 
Ryder Street, London. 





Park Theatre,—The proceedings of this house during the last week seem to 
call for a more extended report than we have usually assigned to the Drama at 
one Theatre. We give it the more willingly, not only on account of the justice 
which is due to a distinguished performer, but also becanse the subject matter of 
our report concerns the legitimate Drama itself, that high and dignified species 
of entertainment, which cultivates the intellect whilst it fortifies or corrects the 
principles. 

A new and brilliant star has arisen above our horizon in the person of Miss 
Ellen Tree, whose fame having for some time reached this western world from 
a distance, is now to establish itself through the direct judgment of an Ameri- 
can audience. Miss Tree’s talents include a considerable share of versatility, from 
the deepest pathos of Tragedy, to the playful elegance of genteel comedy ; to the 
grossierté of Farce and of vulgar comedy she lays no pretensions, and in truth 
it would be incompatible with the charms of acting comprised within the range 
which she professes. Her style is distinguished vy that subdued and natural 
strength which belongs to the actions and expressions of real life, in opposition 
to the bombastic and inflated rant, which is too common in those who labour 
foreffect. It is more remarkable for its breadth and depth than for its height ; 
yet her well placed point, the expression of the eye and countenance, and the ap- 
propriate gesticulation, do ten times the execution of an apparently more studied 
effort. In Miss Tree, as in the universal favourite who preceded her,—Mias 
Phillips—we see more of the woman than of the actress ; and while her quiet pro- 
priety imparts its charm, that charm is sweetly but greatly heightened by the mu- 
sic of her tones and the exquisite purity of her pronunciation. Of her Tragedy 
it would be premature yet tu speak, as she has not made her appearance here 
in that range of the Drama; we shall therefore confine ourselves to the cha- 
racters—and we rejoice that they are stock-characters of established merit— 
in which we have seen her, in America. 

Miss Tree made her debut among us as Rosalind, in Shakspeare’s comedy of 
As You Like It. The importance ascribed to this part, is greatly owing to the 


ceived. Many are in the habit of condemning the character, as really insignifi- 
cant for a first rate performer. We differ from this. It is not so prominent a 
part as some others, we confess : but the tone of the dialogue makes impres- 
sions imperceptibly, and there is a touch of practical philosophy in it, of no 
ordinary kind. Like the generality of the writings of those days, it abounds in 


quihbling expressions. and fritterings of meanings ; but that was the character 
of literature at the time, and to prune it of that, would be to demolish an im- 


portant link in the literary chain, as well as to deface a most important page in 
literary history. Miss Tree gave the character all the effect of which it was 
susceptible. It was played quietly, naturally, and with great discrimination. 
She did not make much of the Cuckoo song, but so popular is that playful little 
thing, that a much worse performance than that of Miss Tree, would have call- 
ed forth an encore. In the after-piece of The Ransom, she played Pauline, a 
character which requires the nicest discrimination in the performance, being 
one in which there is to be a full degree of feminine feeling, accompanied by 
manly judgmeut and firmness. She acquitted herself of this difficult part most 
admirably ; for although there were abundant temptations to break out into the 
ordinary extravagance of melo-dramatic action, she preserved that restraint 
which was natural to the character, and we saw only the extraordinary female, 
under the circumstances portrayed. The loudest acclamations followed the 
close of the piece ; and Miss Tree was led before the curtain by the manager 
himself, to receive the meed of public admiration which she had riehly 
deserved. j; 

On Tuesday evening, Miss Tree played the part of Lady Townley in the 
Provoked Husband, a piay upon which we take pleasure tu dilate. Itis one 
of the few successful effurts to conduct a double plot ; and we are as much inter- 
ested in the developements of Sir Francis Wronghead's political and family blun- 
ders, as in the progress of Lady Townley’s career and reform. To the latter 
however, we at present confine ourselves, merely premising that the play it- 
self, is we believe, the joint production of Sir John Vanbrugh and Colley 
Cibber ; in which the masculine, but somewhat coarse wit of the former, is 
tempered and softened by the greater courtliness and suavity of the latter. 
There are few characters of the modern school of comedy that are more diffi- 
cult to portray than thatof Lady Townley, It assimilates in some measure 
to that of Lady Teazle, yet it differs in essential points. There is no half- 
breeding in the deportment ot the former, and she is led into the extreme of 
diasipation, extravagance, and heartlessness, through the confiling fondness of 
an honourable husband, who is toolong unwilling to assert his authority and 
check her giddy career. But the repentant feeling and the consequent recon- 
ciliation, although tiecessarily rapid, for the stage catastrophe, are brought 
about with consummate skill and in a truly dignified manner ; and the play car- 
ries a very obyious moral upon the face of it. In this very arduous character 
Miss Tree was all that her most earnest friends could wish, or the most fas- 
tidious critics require ; and it is due to Mr. Mason te say that he supported 


same beautiful style as on the preceding evening. 

On Thursday she appeared in another character, requiring much versatility, 
—that of Letitia Hardy in the Belle’s Stratagem. Here, it will be remember- 
ed, she is supposed to take upon herself to perform an artificial part, in order to 
win the affections of Doricourt, before the performance of an old agreement 
made by their parents for the subsequent univn of those personages. She per- 
forined this character with consummate skill, beginning with a perfect quietude 


of manner; her next transition was to the gawky, vulgar, hoyden, and after- | 


wards to the elegant fascinating inconnue at the masquerade. The whole was 
atriumph of art. By the way, we were utterly confounded in perceiving that 
the minuet, the most dignified of the older dances, which was performed with 
grace, elegance, skill, and modesty by Miss Tree, accompanied by Mr. Parker 
elicited not the slightest testimonial of applause. We cannot believe that the 
minuet is a dance not understood, still less can we believe thatthe audience 
could not appreciate the graceful motions of the actress,—how then so dull a 
blank should have occurred after a performance that ought to have called down 
a torrent of applause, we cannot conjeciure.— But let that pass. ‘* The VYouth- 
ful Queen” followed as the afterpiece, in which Miss Tree p'ayed Chrtsfiaa, 
and gave the haughty petulance of the young sovereign, her love for the obscure 
stranger, and the fina! triumph of reason over passion in beautiful style. Mr. 























Chippendale played the 
spirit. 

Miss Tree played Julia in the Hunchback, last night, but we are unable to 
report the performance, on account of going early to press. 

The second number of Mr. Leggett's new paper, the Plaindealer, made its 
appearance last Saturday. It is a journal that enters largely and vigorously ipte 
public affairs, which it discusses with great abilityand earnestness. We have 
often thought that a paper on such aplan was much needed ; we are now satix- 
fied there is ample field for its labours, and that the task is in most competent 

The Harpers have just published, in a fine octavo, vol. 1 of the Memoirs of 
the late Col. Aaron Burr. These Memoirs consist of a brief sketch of bis 
birth and early education, with copious miscellaneous selections from his cor- 
respondence. The work is edited by Mathew L. Davis, and is replete with 
incidents of the eventful life of the extraordinary person to whom it refers, 
Mr. D assures us that he destroyed a multitude of letters, and other papers, 
which referred to the amatory adventures uf the deceased, and pledges his word 
that no copies were taken of any of them. 

We are also indebted to the Harpers for a delightful volame of “ Letters to 
Young Ladies,” from the graceful pen of Mrs. Sigourney. cannot fai} 
to be an acceptable offering to those to whom they are addressed. 

Giafar al Barmeki. A Tale of the Court of Haroun Al Raschid, 2 vols. 
Harpers. Any thing that is connected with the name of that celebrated Ara- 
bian monarch above named carries an immediate interest into the heart of the 
romantic reader. Hence it is that there have been so many tales and fictions 
fastened upon that reign and personage. The work before us, however, has 
the advantage of being founded iu fact, and containing the substance of a des- 
potic outrage on humanity, by which a noble and illustrious family—the Barme- 
cides—was consigned to destruction, through the impetuosity of Haroun A} 
Raschid,—a fact which afterwards overwhelmed him in continual but unavailing 
regrets. The story is remarkably well told; an air of romance runs through 
the book, and the incidents are both placed and described in such a manner as 
to be extremely effective. 

Works recently published by Saunders & Otley, Ann street, New York : 

Memoirs of Mrs. Hemans, by Chorley, in 2 vols. with an engraved hkeness 
of the lamented puetess. 

Madrid in 1835, with sketches of Spanish society, and notices of the inhabi- 
tants by a resident officer. This work is in 2 vols, bound in one, illustrated by 
several plates. We have already given extracts (2om this production. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Count d'Oxenstiern with very great propriety and 


“ Toronto, 19th Nov , 1836. 

“T have beer here three days, and during that period have narrowly watched 
the proceedings of our new House of Assembly ;—in comparing the Constitu- 
tional of this, with the Radical Houee of last, year, every well wisher of the 
Province has cause to feel proud of the difference between the two. The de- 
bates are now cenducted with decorum. Sound sense, and correct judgment, 
invariably silence clamour and false reasoning Many measures of importance 
have already been brought before the House, among others £3000 have beet 
voted for examining the communication between Lake Huron and Quehec by 
the Ottawa river—the Supplies, withheld by the Radical faction last year, 
granted—the subject of Clergy Reserves and Appropriations for Educafion, 
calmly discussed—Commissioners, appointed by both Houses to examine the 
Welland Canal and report thereon, with a view of purchase on the part of Go- 
vernment, are now on the cana! and will report in a day ordwo—the subject of 
a Provincial Bank, based on the credit of the country, has met with encourage~ 
ment and will probably become a law. P 

The accounis from England are most cheering —capital and emigration will 
both flow towards us next season. As they say with you, this beautiful Pro- 
vince * must Go Ahead!’ Our lands are nut excelledin riehness by any on this 
continent ; our fine Pine timber, on the borders of gor lakes and rivers, draws 





late Mrs. Jordan, who elicited points in it, that had not previously been per- | 


her performance in 4 very able manner. She also again played Pauline in the | 


an immense revenue from the neighbouring States, and the high price our far- 
mers are obtaining for their wheat, has made joyf#l many a worthy family. 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 
St. Johns, Dec. 3. 
Arrival of the Delegates.—We have to-day the pleasing duty of announcing 
the return to this City of William Crane and L. A. Wilmot, Esqs., Members of 
the Legislature of this Province, who were deputed by the House, last session, 
to proceed to Britain, and lay before bis Majesty's Government the Address of 


the Asse on various matfers of paramount importence to the Province. 
Mesars. Crane . i arrived at New Fork en the 23d ult. in the 


packet ship Roscoe, which sailed from Liverpool, on the 25th October, and came 
to town last evening in the steamer Maid of the Mist, from Eastport. 

Our readers are already aware that through the representations of the De 
tation, several hitherto unsettled questions relative to the Casual Revenue, &e. 
have been a‘justed on terms highly advantageous to the Province; and we 
have now only to add, that, generally, the Deputation has fully succeeded in ac- 
complishing the object of their Mission. In a few days the Provincia! Legislature 
will assemble, when all the details relative to this smportant event will be made 
public. 

We understand that these Gentlemen express themselves highly gratified 
at the manifest disposition of Lord Glenelg and the other members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Goverment, to give due consideration toevery subject brought under their 
notice, and to remove every reasonable ground of complaint. 

It gives us great satisfaction to add, that a large body of our most respectable 
and influential citizens have determined to invite the Deputation to a Public 
Dinner, on the occasion. The list already numbers upwards of one hundred 
names —The following Gentlemen form a Committee to carry this object into 
effect :—Charles Ward, Wm. N. Street, John Kerr, Samuel Gould, L. Don- 
aldson, James Whitney, and T. L. Nicholson, Esquires.— Courier. 





BY LAWS OF THE ALBION CLUB. 

1. The Club House shall be open every day, from 7 o'clock a. m. to 11 
o'clock P. m. 

2 Itis the duty of the Superintendent to see that the wishes of the members 
be promptly complied with, and that they be treated with attention and respect ; 
but he can receive such orders as affect the general government of the House, 
only from the Board of Managers. 

3. No member shall give any present, money, or gratuity to any of the ser- 
vants of the estsblishment ; nor can they, ou any account, be sent out of the 
| House on private errands. 
| 4 Copies of the Bill of Fare for the day, and a liat of Wines, with the price 
of each article, shal! be provided for the use of the members, A correct ac- 
count of the expenditure of every member, shall be entered on the book kept 
for the purpose, and a copy of it furnished if desired. Any defect or fault that 
may be found in any meal or provisions, is to be noticed in writing signed by the 
member complaining, and accompanied by the bill; which complaint and bill 
must be especially noticed by the Managers on settling the weekly accounts. 
All complaints against servants must be made by letter to the Managers, signed 
by the member complaining. 
| 5, All members are to pay their bills for every expense they incur, in the Club 
House to the Superintendant, before they leave the house—positive orders 

being given not to open accounts with any individual 
| 6. No meals can he served except in the dining and coflee rooms ; and no re- 
| freshment, wines or liquors of any kind, can be sent out of the house on any 
| pretext whatever. 
7. No smoking can be allowed, except in the room provided for that purpose. 
| 8 No games except whist, chess, draughts and billiards, shall on any account 
| be permitted, nor shall dice be used in the Club House, and no higher stakes 
| at whist than half dollar points shall be played for, nor shall the stakes at biiliards 
exceed one dollar each rabber. No betting shall on amy account be permitted, 
nor shall games of any kind be allowed on Sundays. ‘ 

| 9. The billiard room will be open from 10 a. u.to10 Pp. m. Gentlemen wish- 
| ing to play at a time when the table is already Occupied, shell write their names 
| on a board placed for that purpose, and the parties actually asing she table shall 
| resign it after finishing the rubber in which they are engaged. Players shall pay 
to the superintendent for the general usea of the Club the sum of one sbilling 
fur each game they play on the table. 

10. No buoks, maps, papers or other articles belonging to the Club shall be 
taken from the house on any pretence whatever. 

11. No member or visitor shall on any account be allowed to bring a dog into 
the house 

12. The Superintendent has strict orders to report to the Managers any in~ 
fringement of the By Laws which may come under his notice. 








The Editor of the Missisquoi Standard, J. M. Ferres. Esq. retired trom the 
managetnent of that able and sound constiturional journal, on the 6th wmetent 
A necessary absence from the cuuntry is the reason assigned by our contempo- 
rary tor the step he has taken While we regret the loss which the cause i= 
suff-r by the absence of an able advocate, we are happy to find that the pape> 
will be continued by its proprietor on the same principles. — Montreal Gazctis 
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She Albion. 


COME BELOVED, THE EV’NING STAR. 





December 17, 






Serenade sung by Miss F. Cawse ; composed by G. Hargreaves. New York Published by Dubois & Bacon 167 Broadway. 
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O’er its bed the stream is pour - ing; Andthe stir - 
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Come, belov’d, 
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Come, belov'd, the ev’ning star. O’er the mountain top is 
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Come, belov'd, the pleasant hour, 
Only wants thy smile to bless it ; 
These woods, these walks, this leafy bow’r, 
And my lone bosom al! confess it : 


Vavie ties. 


There is at the present moment, at Brussels, a horse fond of flesh, and 
particularly of raw mutton. A short time ago it got out of its stable, and de- 
voured two breasts vf mutton hanging up at a butcher’s shop-—French paper. 

A merchant well known on the Royal Exchange, London, who lately died 
suddenly, left in his desk a letter written to one of his correspondents, which 
he had not sealed. The sagacious clerk, seeing it necessary to send the letter, 
wrote at the bottom—“ Since writing the above | have died !” 


A Good Reply.—‘* There goes a turncoat,” cried a politician one day last week 
from inside a store, to a farmer who was passing at the time on a loaded 
wagon. ‘“ What would you have’” replied the farmer; ‘would you have a 
man wear his coat the wrong side out all day, because he happened to put it on 
so in the morning!" 

The ne plus ultra improved !—A hardware manufacturer in Birmingham, has 
invented a new corkscrew, to which he has affixed the above queer title. It 
draws the cork without inserting a hole in it, and with great ease, by adhesive 
power. A retailer of the article heads his advertisement ‘save your corks !” 


Diamond cut Diamond.—The following reminiscence relating to the late Mr. 
Wood, the banker, has not generally appeared among the several anecdotes pub- 
lished since his death. As maybe supposed, from his habits and character, a 
dinner guest was an ususual phenomenon at his table. On one occasion, how- 
ever, he found it necessary to tolerate the rarity, and provided a fowl for the 
banquet, the dressing of which he was rash enough to entrust to a rustic flun- 
key in his service. He also placed in readivess a bottle of good wine, for the 
protection of which he deemed it prudent to affix to its neck a label, with the 
awful word ‘“‘ Poison” imprinted thereon. He then went about his customary 
avocations. On his return to dinner, his attention was attracted by the wild 
and disordered appearance of his factotum, whose eyes were ‘in fine phrenzy 
rolling,” and he enquired what ailedhim‘t ‘*O, measter,” stuttered the hiccup- 
1Dg youth, ** it’s all over wi’ me.” ‘* What do you mean you rascal?’ “ Why, 
measter,as | was basting the fowl, it did smell so nice, and I was so hungry, 
that I couldn't help tucking into it, and when I'd done, I know'd as how you'd 
turn me away for it, and so—and so—I'’ve poisoned myself!" The dissected 
fowl and empty wine bottle “ corroborated the evidence.” 


THE SUNBEAMS. 
How sharp those beams are in the tree '—how fresh 
Aad how unblunted | As when first they sang 
r hrough sable air, and into orbed gold 
Struck the new planets. None of the rust of time 
Is there ; nor of the mists of all the wets 
Of air and ocean ; but how straight they come! 
What arrows of thin diamond, needle-sharp ! 
What visible immortality, warm from Heaven, 
Untired through space, new-born throughout all time, 
And though as fierce as will, as soft as love ! 
How can they come so far, and come so strong, 
And yet alight with such a loving ease? 
Manifest love are they, and early at work 
eta universal, beautiful - 
And now, this moment, while [ write, a ? 
T he ocean floods with light, in which oud ay 
Lift warm their island-backs ; and cherishing 





























































Nciinianetiioi 
Sweeter smells the flower by far, 

When thy foot is flitting o’er it ; 
Brighter glows the ev'ning star, 

When thine eye, love, glows before it. 


template in the cup itself. Lord Byron had one at Newstead Abbey, formed 
from a skull, on the outside of which were inscribed verses, written for it by his 
lordship. The Poetry may be found in bis works, and begins ‘* Start not, nor} 
deem my spirit fled.” This skull was rimmed with silver. Many blamed him) 
for converting the human head into a wine-cup ; but others have done the same 
thing a thousand times. Mandeville speaks of a certain race of beings who 
exposed the dead bodies of their parents to the fowls of the air, keeping the 
skulls, from which they made cups, aud drank with great devotion. In the 
Witch of Middleton, one of the characters, a duke, takes a bow! out of his cup- 
board of a similar description, upon which one of his attendants exclaims **a 
skull my lord !’? which enrages the duke, who replies, ‘* Call it a soldier’s cup! 
Oar duchess, I know, will drink from it, though the cup was once her father’s 
head, which as a trophy, we will keep till death.”—Massinger, also, mentions 
of such drinking goblets. 

















“OS SANUM ET SANUM OS.” | 
OTWITHSTANDING the Quackery which infests all professions at the | 
a present day, and that of Dental Surgery in particular, it affords gratification | 
to publish for the perusal of the public, one commuuication just received from a | 
friend, which speaks in the highest terms of a professional gentleman of thiscity:— ) 
Norfolk, 4th Dec., 1836, | 
_Dear Purveson,—I_ hasten to express the gratitude I feel for your kind introduc- | 
tion to Henry Goodwin, Esq. Surgeon Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New -York, and 
beg you will at an early opportunity tender him my sincere thanks for the skilful and 
effectual manner in which he recently operated on my teeth; the Porcelain (incur- 
ruptible) he inserted for me, are so accurately matched, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the difference ; those he fitted for Mr. K. have never ached since. For in- 
serting, filling, and extracting, his skill is very superior, and as far as my influence 
extends, I shall be proud to introduce him to my friends. If he could make arrange- 
ments to come on here, it would be worth eis attention, Nameit tohim. Youare 
at liberty to use this letter as you please- 


With compts to Mrs. P, . 
am yours sincerely, s R. 
Tol. P., Esq. No. — Bond street, New York. (Dec. 17.] 





RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to 
the king of France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters to ensure a sltare of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 
ringto Rt, Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J.B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. [Oct. |—3m*] 


PFNHE DELUGE, a large Historical Painting, by Anelli, is now exhibiting at his 


Gallery, No. 74 Chamber street, over the Athenwum—Price of admission 
25c.; season Tickets 50c., open from 9 A.M. tol0 P.M. [Oct, 22 6t*.J 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 
commencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
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New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 

These shiys are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusual comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence is $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided. These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 





Come, belov’d, the ev’ning star, 
O’er the muuntain top is glowing ; 
List the Black-cap’s note afar, 
Music on night’s ear bestowing. 





— —~———— 
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OVERNESS.—Any respectable family having occasion for a governess for 
G young ladies, can be accomodated with the daughter of a lady who lately ar- 
rived from London, and kept a boarding school there. She assisted her mother in 
the English, French, and Latin departments: she is unpretending. Her terms will 
be moderate, and to a respectable family she will prove a valuable acquisitipn. No 
objection to go to the country. Application to be made to the British Consul, if by 
letter, post paid. Dec.3-3t.] 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement forthe 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
jowing order, viz :-— 








Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
ew- York, Havre. 

Havre, C.Stoddard,|Sept.24, Jan. 16, May 8,|/Nov. 8, Mar. 1, June I6, 

Sully, D. Lines, |Oct. 8, ** 24, “ 16, “* 16, “ 8, July 1, 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24, 








New Ship, \Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24, Dec. 1, Mar.16, July 8, 
hone, W.Skiddy,| ‘* 24, “ 16,June 8, “* 8, Aprill, ‘* 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W.Lee. |Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Nov. 8, Feb.24, June 16, Dec.16, April 8, Aug. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttof. | ** 16, Mar. 8, ‘“* 24,\Jan. 1, * 16, * 





, , 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, July 8,) “* 8, May 1, “« 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24 
Formosa, w. B. Orne, Dec.8, Mar. 24, July 16,\Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ‘16, April 8, ‘“* 24,Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Aug. 8, ** 8, Junel, “ 16, 
France, C. Funk, [April 1, Ang. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Abbary, J. Johnston, Jan. 8,April 24, Aug.16,' Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,comprising allthat may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges excer* 

eexpenses actually incurred. 
ax: : C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst, 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 





NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :-— 





hive, ters, \D Saili rom:Days of Sailing from 

ripe | anne a en’ York f London, Portsmouth. 
Toronto, \R, Griswold, | Aug. 1, Sept.7, Sept 20, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, — Jn } 27, 4 
Westminster, \George Moore, ** 20, June 17, June20, 
St. James, |\Wm.S. Sebor, Sept. 1, 27, July 1, 
Mediator, |H.L.Champlin, he 10, July yy “ 16. 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| 20, pr 17, ’ 
Gladiator, 'Thos. Britton, | Oct. 1, 27, aN 
Quebec, — IF. H. Hebard,| 10, \Aug. 7, “ 920. 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgans) by 20, a ye Sept i. 
President, J. M.Chadwick Nov: lI, ” “ees 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, “10, Sept. 75 - 


These ships are all of the ficst class ,about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 


| Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage Is now _ at 
| $140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 


tains nor owners of these packets will ba responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 


ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains | ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages JOHN GRISWOLD 170 Southstreet, New York. 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed nas ay For a or pas- | GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or te 


My buds here in the window, soft as thought. 


Skulls —A thirsty soul will tell you, (says a recent 


iter,) th i 
pleasure equal to the pleasures of the wine-cup ; but aon OS 


ere is something to con- 





sage apply to E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New 
fsepti7—ty) 


WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool, 


ork, or to GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Colemanstreet, London, 


GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 





